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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY %, 1857. 


Aotes. 


MEMORANDUM ON NIEBUHR’S PRAISES OF A SPURI- 
0US WORK OF THE ABBE SOULAVIE, ENTITLED 
“ wEMOIRES DEB LA MINORITE DE LOUIS XV., PAR 
J. B. MASSILLON, PARIS, MDCCXCII.” 


The credit demanded for a supposed faculty 
of historical divination in Niebuhr, in regard to 
events of which there were no contemporaneous 
written accounts, is perhaps more than can be 
reasonably conceded to any one. But at any rate 
it will probably be admitted, that the claim to 
such a faculty can only, with any plausibility, be 
advanced in favour of an intellect which has al- 
ways shown, when it has been tested by facts, 


| 
| 


andfyou need such days.” — See Life and Letters of Nie- 
buhr, in the English translation, vol. i. p. 265. 


These supposititious Memoirs are not easily to be 


| met with now; but copies of them are still on sale 


occasionally — and there is a copy in the British 
Museum. And any one who reads them may 


| easily convince himself how little they deserve to 


be called “a pearl,” “a golden book,” “the best his- 
torical work in the French literature,” and worthy 
to be placed “beside Thucydides and Sallust.” In 
reference, however, to Niebuhr's statement, that 
the grace of the style is inimitable, and that the 


| whole work displays a spirit of elevated purity, it 


that it has not been duped by imagination into | 


forming illusive conclusions and judgments. 

That Niebuhr’s intellect was not precisely of 
this description, however powerful it may other- 
wise have been in many respects, may be inferred 
from the following circumstances. 

In 1792 the Abbé Soulavie published a spurious 


may be interesting to read the follewing remarks 
on it by J. de Chénier, in his Tableau Historique 
de I’ Etat et des Progrés de la Littérature Francaise 
depuis 1789, p. 111. 3rd edit. 1819: 


“C’est ici que nous parlerons des Mémoires sur la Mi- 
norité de Louis XV., publiés, il y a huit ans, sous le nom 


| de Massillon; car ces Mémoires, évidemment supposés, 


appartiennent au temps méme oii ils ont paru..... Le 
piége tendu & la curiosité publique n’est pas difficile & re- 
connaitre. En effet, quelles pensées, et quelles expres- 
sions! Le duc d’Orléans se determina pour la chambre 


| de justice, ‘par la seule raison que le duc de Noailles n’avait 


work of his own, called Mémoires de la Minorité | 


de Louis XV., as a production of the celebrated 
Massillon. 

Niebuhr not only failed to see through the im- 
position, but in a letter to Count Adam Moltké, 
dated January 15, 1809, he praised it in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

“ Massillon’s Petit Caréme, the sublimity and splendor 
of which you know . . . . induced me to read his Histoire 
de la Minorité de Louis XV., a book which, in my opinion, 
is not only the best historical work in the}French litera- 
ture, but is not inferior to any in any other modern lan- 
guage, and may be compared to the ancients. The grace 
of the style is inimitable; the descriptions are speaking 
truth; the proportion in the distribution of the parts 
harmonious; the apophthegms full of deep significance ; 
and the verdicts passed, those of a great statesman. The 
judgment which the Bishop of Clermont pronounces upon 
subjects of finance might put to shame nearly all the 
ministers who have no other vocation; but that is the 
true test of a great man, that from his eminence he can 
survey all fields. The whole work displays a spirit of ele- 
vated purity, the real human sentiments which animate 
his sermons also, his classical cast of thought, and the 
truthfulness of a man who is at one with himself — his 
freedom from all bonds of class and opinion, strong as was 
his own faith, his love of liberty, his correct appreciation 
of the duties of this world; finally, it breathes through- 
out the exquisitely-beautiful spirit of the Petit Caréme — 
the spirit which in his Orations gave rise to that deline- 
ation of the times of Louis XIV., which must have made 
his hearers tremble, as the great man, scarcely guessing 
their feelings, poured forth his own soul. This descrip- 
tion is annexed to the Histoire. I am certain that if you 
ever read it, it was so long ago that your memory can tell 
you little about it. Take this golden book in hand, beg 
Dora to read it also, and place it among your books, not 
beside the writers of his own nation — except perhaps 
Diderot and Montesquieu — but beside Thucydides and 
Sallust: if you have it not, lose no time in procuring it. 
The discovery of such a pearl gives me a day of delight, 





| fond n’étaient qu’une tricherie.’ 


pas voulu en démordre ;’ Yabbé Dubois avait été ‘ mis par 
feu M. de St. Laurent, gouverneur du régent, alors duc de 
Chartres, pour lui faire seulement des répétitions de 
latin;’ et trois lignes plus bas, ‘il Inui faisait tous ses 
themes, et faisait croire par-la des progres, qui dans le 
M. de Arménonville 
‘ était friand de toute prevarication ;’ M. de Bretueil ‘était 
un de ceux dont Madame de Prie s’accommodait le mieux 
pour les momens d’infidélité & l’égard de M. le duc;’ le 
roi d’Angleterre Georges Ie" ‘ était véritablement un bon 
et brave gentilhomme ;’ une princesse Portugaise ‘ avait 
un sang redoutable et un soupcon de folie ;’ mademoiselle 
de Vermandois ‘ avait fait parler d’elle ;’ quant a la fille de 
Stanislas, ‘on disait des choses admirables de ses qualités 
de corps et d’esprit ;” madame de Prie voulait s’en ‘faire 
un appui plus solide que les faveurs de M. le Duc;’ elle 
fit nommer Vanchoux, ‘ pour aller faire un dernier exa- 
men plus particulier de la personne de la princesse;’ on 
se décida ‘ malgré la duchesse de Lorraine, enragée de la 
préférence:’ madame la duchesse ‘enragée osait presque 
vouloir que l’on substituét mademoiselle de Charolois ou 


| mademoiselle de Clermont;’ la duchesse d’Orléans ‘en- 


rageait de voir la maison de Condé s’élever;’ madame de 
Prie ‘ était-elle en état de lui faire connaitre votre ma- 
jesté, ce qui efit da étre l’objet principal? Ni M. le due, 


i . . . . , , . ce Pl 
| ni elle ne la connaissaient point ;’ c’est la reine d’Espagne 


‘qui a songé & mettre votre majesté hors d’état d’avoir 
postérité:’ sa majesté ‘n’avait assurément aucune idée 


| sur les devoirs du mariage, le tempérament ne disait 


rien :’— Certes, Massillon ne se fit jamais permis cet 
amas d’incorrections, de trivialités, d’indécences. Massil- 


| lion n’efit pu écrire : ‘la compagnie de la Emilie, danseuse 
| de l’opéra, avec qui reposait le duc d’Orleans, n’était pas 
| naturellement celle en laquelle on devait disposer d’un 
| siége ecclésiastique ;’ encore moins eiit-il ajouté, de peur 
| de n’étre pas entendu, ‘la Emilie et ses charmes furent 


pris & témoin de la parole qu’il venait de donner.’ Mas- 
sillon efit senti combien il était inconvenant a un prélat 
de paraitre si fort initié dans les secrets du Prince; & un 
vieillard, d’entretenir un jeune roi d’anecdotes aussi scan- 
daleuses qu’incertaines, et de les lui conter dans un pareil 
langage: Massillon n’efit point accusé le respectable Abbé 
de St. Pierre d’avoir composé ‘la Polysynodie par un es- 
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prit d’adulation :’ car il est odieux et ridicule de compter 
rmi les flatteurs le plus indépendant des hommes de 
ettres, et & l'occasion da livre méme qui l’avait fait ex- 
clure de l’Académie Francaise, par un esprit d’adulation 
pour l’ombre d’un roi. En jetant des soupcons sur la con- 
duite de l’abbesse de Chelles, Massillon n’efit pas dit, 
‘Elle était fille de M. le Régent, et c’en est assez.’ Ce 
n’est pas ainsi qu'il se fit exprimé sur le neveu de 
Louis XIV., en s’adressant & Louis XV.; et dans tout son 
livre il efit jugé avec moins de rigueur un prince dis- 
tingué & beaucoup d’égards, & qui d’ailleurs il devait de 
la reconnaissance, qui avait apprecié son mérite, et par 
ui seul il était évéque, lui qui dés long-temps aurait da 
Vétre, puisqu’s la mort de Louis XIV. il avait déja cin- 
quante-trois ans. Apres tant de preuves, et il nous serait 
facile de les multiplier bien davantage, nous osons aflirmer 
que de tels mémoires ne sont pas de l’éloquent évéque de 
Clermont.’ ” 

It may be said, in reply to the foregoing re- 
marks, that Niebuhr has nowhere professed to be 
peculiarly conversant with the history of the mi- 
nority of Louis XV.; and that his want of critical 
acumen in reference to it would not necessarily 
impeach his critical powers in reference to Roman 
history, a department of knowledge to which, 
during many years, he devoted unremitting atten- 
tion. And this might be true, if no more could 
be asserted of him than that he had accepted this 
work of the Abbé Soulavie as genuine Memoirs 
by Massillon. But this is not a mere ordinary in- 
stance of a powerful mind having been deceived 
by spurious writings. For the extravagant praise 
bestowed by Niebuhr on the Memoirs, under the 
impression that they were Massillon’s, seems to 
show that his intellect was peculiarly capable of 
being influenced by imagination in its judgments : 
and thus it would be unsafe, even in Roman his- 
tory, to admit his opinions as an authority, unless 
they are supported by reasonable proofs. E. T. 





POPIANA. 


“ Sir Balaam” (2 §. iii. 325.) — A correspon- 
dent who is more than a septuagenarian cannot 
be astonished when he finds that any literary 
tradition, current in his early days, is now passing 
into oblivion. He well remembers that the his- 
tory of Sir Balaam used to be regarded as not 
without a plan, and how old admirers of Pope 
would read with a sly smile, 

“So kept the diamond, — and the rogue was Pitt,” 


instead of reading the monosyllable as printed. 

It would, however, neither be charitable nor 
reasonable to assume that the satirist’s fictitious 
Sir Balaam was a true portrait of the contempo- 
rary respecting whom there were reports, which 
Pope inserted into his picture to give it life, or 
for the amusement of the lovers of scandal, who 





would scarcely need the rhyme, suggested to their | 
thoughts, to point the insulting jest. Pope may | 
have thought it expedient to make some parts | 


of the fiction so decidediy at variance with the 
events of Governor Pitt's life, and with its close, 
as should enable him to aver, as in other cases, 
that no criminal personalities could be charged 
against the writer. 

Whether what Pope describes as the first step 
towards Sir Balaam’s becoming rich had any re- 
semblance in the prototype of other parts of this 
satiric portrait I cannot say. The pedigree of the 
Pitt family in Hutchins’ Dorset (vol. i. art. Bland- 
ford St. Mary) states that Thomas Pitt married 
a Scotchwoman; and his connexion with the East 
India Company makes it not impossible that her 
father may have been captain of an Indiaman, 
and that his death by shipwreck might unexpect- 
edly make his son-in-law immediate possessor of 
his previous profits in such a lucrative employ- 
ment. That Mr. Thomas Pitt had Cornish estates 
is certain. For his eldest son, the father of the 
great Lord Chatham, is styled Robert Pitt of 
Boconnoc, The estates in Cornwall passed to 
Robert Pitt’s descendants, and continued in their 
possession till the death of Lord Camelford. It 
was when Thomas Pitt was governor of Madras 
that he became possessed of the diamond since 
known by his name. Hutchins says, 


“Tt having been reported that he gained his famous 
diamond by a stretch of power, he declared, in a very 
solemn manner, that he purchased it fairly, of an eminent 
diamond merchant, for 48,000 pagodas, or 20,4001.” 

He sat in four parliaments, for Old Sarum and 
Thirsk; but a farther vindication was thought 
necessary, in a sermon preached at his funeral, by 
Rd. Eyre, Canon of Sarum, in 1726. He sold 
the diamond to the King of France for 135,000/. 
The cuttings had amounted to eight or ten thou- 
sand pounds, 

It was also true of Mr. Thomas Pitt that one of 
his daughters became a viscount’s wife, by marry- 
ing General Stanhope, whose first elevation to the 
rank of Viscount Mahon continued, however, for 
only a part of 1717. That any of Mr. Thomas 
Pitt’s sons led the unhappy course, or had the un- 
happy end, assigned to Sir Balaam’s son, seems im- 
apap Robert Pitt died in 1727, after having 

y his wife Harriet, sister of Earl Grandison, two 
sons and four daughters. Thomas, the second son 
of Governor Pitt, was colonel of a regiment of 
horse, and made Earl of Londonderry in 1726, 
and died in 1729. The third, John, had also a 
gay commission bought for him; was a colonel in 
1727, a member of Parliament, and at one time 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Bermudas. Hutchins 
mentions no other son. H.W. 





“ Essay on Man” (2™ §. iii. 3. 197. 325.) —I do 
not exactly see what the point of M. C. A.’s in- 
quiry is, but as I happen to possess the original 
edition of each of the four parts on the Essay on 
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Man, I will state for his information how they 
appear. 


and at intervals, and with each its own pagination. 
The title-page of the first runs thus: “ An Essay 
on Man addressed to a Friend. Part I. London, 

rinted for J. Wilford, &c.” That of the second 
is “An Essay on Man in Epistles to a Friend. 
Epistle If. London, printed,” &c. This has a 


short notice to the reader, explaining why “ the | 


author is induced to publish these epistles in parts.” 
The third title-page is identical with the second, 
except that it is, of course, “ Epistle III.”; but it 
has at the end a “ N.B. The rest of this work will 
be published next winter.” In a contemporary MS. 
note on the title is written “ 8th May, 1733,” ob- 
viously the date of the publication or purchase of 
this part. The fourth title-page is identical with 
the two last, with the change of number only, 
“Epistle IV.,” but it is preceded by a table of 


contents, and has at the end this advertisement, as | 


stated by E. O. M.: 

“Lately published the three former Parts of an Essay 
on Man, in Epistles to a Friend. Sold by J. Wilford, 
&e.” 

There are no notes to any of these. 

I do not, I repeat it, exactly see the point 
raised by M. A. C. against Mr. Carrutuers. "Tis 
true that Mr. Carrursers states, after Johnson, 
that Pope prefixed his name to the fourth part, 
and we know that the first edition of that part has 
no name; but is it certain that there was not a 


second edition of that fourth part with Pope's | 


name, before he republished the three former 
parts? But after all, Ido not see that the point is 
of that importance that M, A. C. seems to attach 
to it; but as I perhaps misunderstand the matter, 
I submit to M. A. C. my description of the original 
edition, though it seems to me that he himself 
possesses one. C. 





Pope, Lord Hervey, and Lady M. W. Montagu 
(2™ §. iii. 325.) —In the Bodleian is the original 
edition of the — 

“ Verses address’d to the Imitator of the First Satire 
of the Second Book of Homer. By a Lady. Fol. Lond. 
For A. Dodd*, and sold at all the Pamphlet-Shops in 
Town. Price Six-pence.” 

The book was originally Lord Oxford's, who has 
written on the title: 

“The Authors of this poem are Lady Mary Wortley, 
Lord Harvey, and Mr. Windham, under-Tutor to the 
Duke of Cumberland, and married to my Lady Deloraine.” 


We might here mention the Reply to the Lady, 

* I have seen two editions, both folio, printed for A. 
Dodd: one, I suppose the first, without any motto on the 
title; one, with the line from Juvenal — 


“ Si Natura negat, facit Indignatio versus.” 





| which’ a peared before April 12, 1733, in four 


They are all folio, large paper, and | leaves folio: 
handsomely printed, and were published separate 


“ Advice to Sappho occasioned by her Verses on the 
Imitator of the First Satire of the Second Book of Horace. 
By a Gentlewoman. London: printed for the Authoress, 
near White’s Chocolate-House ; and sold by J. Roberts, in 
Warwick-Lane, 1733. Price Six-Pence.” 

P. B. 





The MSS. at Mapledurham. — Some time since 
| (1* S. xii. 377.) a curious contradiction was 
| pointed out between Mr. Chalmers and Mr. Car- 
| RuTHERS, both parties referring, as authority for 
| their contradictory assertions, to these MSS. Mr. 
| Chalmers had stated that the “ Mrs. T.” of Pope's 
printed letters was “ Mrs. Thomas” in the original, 
whereas Mr. Carrutuers quoted that original as 
“Mrs. Teresa.” A like contradiction presents 
itself in respect to the Verses to Martha Blount 
| on her Birth-day. It was shown some time since, 
|in The Atheneum, that the poet had tampered 


| a good deal, and not very honourably, with these 
| verses; and further, by circumstances and con- 
temporary copies, that a note to Mr. CarruTuers’ 
| edition, from which the reader would infer that 
he had examined the MS., was, in truth, copied 
from Warburton, and was, according to all pro- 
bability, an error. Mr. Carrutuers immediately 
acknowledged the truth of what had been con- 
jectured: admitted that he had not, at the time 
his edition was published, compared the MS. with 
the printed copy ; but he added — 

“On a subsequent visit to Oxfordshire I copied the 
| lines, and traced the variations .. certain it is that the 

Poem in Pope’s handwriting is exactly the same fourteen 
lines published by Dodsley.” 

Now the fourteen lines published by Dodsley 
do not contain, as had been shown by the writer 
in The Atheneum, either the six lines published 

| in The Miscellany, 1727, (the six Moore-Smith 
| lines), nor the six lines subsequently substituted 
| [with added days, &c.]; and which were written 
on Pope’s own birth-day in 1724. How, then, are 
| we to reconcile Mr. Carrgutnens’ statement with 
| Bowles's statement in note on Gay's letter (viii. 
| 202.) P— 
“ These lines [with added days, &c.] were originally 
| added to the lines on the Birth-day of M. Blount, ‘Oh, be 
thou blest!’ These appear in the MS. in his own hand- 
| writing, sent to her.” 

Bowles adds the lines “ are properly left out in 
his works;" by which I suppose he must have 
meant the four following lines quoted by him in 
| note on the poem (ii. 371.); for the lines “with 
| added years,” are published in his own edition. 

T. M.S. 





Pope's “ Wondering,” or “ Wandering” (2™ S. 
| iii. 325.) — “ Wandering,” the reading of the first 
| and of the last, and, I believe, of every edition 
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that ever was published, has a suggestive meaning, 
while “ wondering” would be a very commonplace 
surplusage. And I cannot but think, pace edito- 
ris nostri! that one may be forgiven for wondering 
that “ N. & Q.” should be made the receptacle for 
the stray wanderings of an individual gentleman's 
bad memory. C. 





Pope's “ Moral Essays."—In the Catalogue 
Raisonné which our Epitor has given of the 
different editions of the Dunciad, he mentions one, 
which he marks R., a quarto-printed for M. 
Cooper, 1743, and edited by Warburton. It is 
certain that similar editions of the Essay on Man | 
and the Essay on Criticism were also published, 
separately paged, but intended to be bound in the 
same volume, and they are to be met with (though 
rarely) so bound. There can be no doubt (indeed 
Bolingbroke positively asserts it) that the four 
Epistles, sometimes called Moral Essays and 
sometimes Ethick Epistles, were similarly pub- 
lished. I have never seen a copy; and it is a 
point of considerable importance in the biblio- 
graphy of Pope’s Works to ascertain whether any 
exists. I would therefore hope that some of our 
fellow contributors to “N. & Q.” who can throw 
any light on the subject, would be pleased to do 
so: nay, I should think it desirable to obtain 
even a negative answer,—viz. that no such copy is 
known,—from any of those many gentlemen who 
have contributed to your Porrana. It is in that 
edition that, according to Bolingbroke, the Afossa 
was first printed; and he talks of the edition | 
being, for that reason, suppressed. The question 
is, Was it so ? C. 


THE WICCAMICAL CHAPLET. 


In a copy which I have seen of this volume of 
verses, the names of some of the gentlemen who 
composed them are inserted in MS.; and I now 
send you the names as they are written down. 
ee your correspondents will complete the 
ist f 


Installation Verses, p. 3. - - - Crowe. 
The Love of our Country, p. 6. - Butson. 
Odes, pp. 11—19. Supposed to be 

b - - - - Caldecot. 


'y = 
The Monckis Complaynte to Alma 

Mater, p. 30., I believe by - - 
To Eliza, p. 32. - - - - 
Answer, p. 34. - - - - 
Maister J. Hartelibe, his Elegie, p. 36. 
Ex Hom. Odyss. Latine redditum, 


Oddrey. 
Caldecot. 
Caldecot, 
Oddrey. 


Crowe. 

Caldecott. 

J. (or ‘T.) Warton. 
Bamfylde. 
Bamfylde. 


p- 47. - - - e 
Ex Anthol., pp. 60, 61. 
Ad Felem, p. 68. - 
Sonnet, p. 73. . 
Sonnet, p. 76. a 





Sonnet, p. 80. Busby. 
Sonnet, p. 81. - - Bamfylde. 
Sonnet, p. 86. - Bamfylde. 


Scholae Winton. 


In Obitum - 
j T. Warton. 


Alumni, p. 91. 


To an Ass, p. 98. - - Crowe. 
Epitaph, p. 94. - - Caldecot. 
Epitaph, p. 95., probably - - Huddesford. 
Epitaphs, pp. 96-7., probably - - Caldecot. 
Inscription, p. 102. - - - Crowe. 
Carmen, p. 115. - - - - Crowe. 
Ballad, p. 120. ~ - - - Crowe. 
Cricket-Song, p.131. - - = Cotton. 
Conquest of Quebec, p. 147. - - Crowe. 
On the New Gibbet on Hounslow 

Heath, p. 153. - - - - Crowe. 
Rondeau, p. 163. - : - - Crowe. 
Parody, p. 169., probably - - Huddesford. 
On the Funeral of Mr. Elwes, p. 177. Crowe. 
Sample, &c., p. 180. - - - Huddesford. 
The British Theatre, p. 185. - - Crowe. 
On Two Publications, &c., p. 192. - Crowe. 
To a Lady, p. 195. _ - Crowe. 
Lines, p. 214. - - - Crowe. 


On the Amphibious N. Elliot of Ox- 
ford, Shoemaker and Poet, p. 219. 
probably - - - - - 

Imitation from the Medea of Euripi- 
des, p. 221. - - - - 

The Spleen, p. 222. - - - 


T. Warton. 
Jo. Warton. 
Crowe. 

J. M. 
Oxford. 





BIBLIOGRAPHIC CURIOSITIES. 


Having just obtained two great bibliographic 
curiosities, we request permission to notice them, 
as we shall feel much pleasure in submitting them 
to the inspection of any of your readers who may 
feel an interest in such pursuits, as we consider 
such an opportunity is not likely to occur again. 

The principal are two of the rarest specimens 
of the Xylographic Art in the finest possible con- 
dition. Kateeranhle, or Block Books, were en- 
tirely cut on wood, and were the precursors of 
printing by means of moveable types. 

Of these the first in point of rarity is the “ Liser 
Reeum,” or Life of David, pictorially illustrated 
with two woodcuts on a page, with descriptive 
text beneath, and extending to twenty leaves. 

So little is known of this work, printed about 
the year 1450, that it escaped Heinecken, who spe- 
cially devoted his researches to the early history 
of printing. Brunet and Dibdin are alike meagre 
in details —in fact, only one other copy is known 
to exist — that in the Imperial Library at Vienna. 

The other book is known as the “ Bretza Pav- 
PeRUM,” of which facsimiles ‘have been given. 
The copy in our possession corresponds with the 
description given by Heinecken as being of the first 
impression —a copy of which sold in Willett’s 
sale for 245 guineas. 

Both these volumes are in matchless state, 
being uncoloured, not pasted back to back, as is 
generally the case with similar works, as the Ars 
Moriendi, Apocalypsis S. Johanni, &c., but the 
leaves set as in books of ordinary printing, with 
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, 
the reverses blank: the margins also are of ample 
dimensions. T. anp W. Boonz. 

29. New Bond Street. 


Minor Notes. 


Clergy.— After the Reformation, few sons of 
the nobility and greater gentry entered Hol 
Orders. Chamberlaine, writing in 1682, says with 
exultation — 

“A brother of the Earl of Northampton, another of the | 
Earl of Bath, a son of the Earl of Anglesey, a son of | 
the Lord North, another of the Lord Crewe, another of 
the Lord Brereton, have been lately encouraged to enter | 
into Holy Orders.” — Present State of England, p. 269. 

In 1671, Barnabas Oley likewise commemorates 
those of noble extraction in Holy Orders : — 

“A son of the Earl of Westmoreland; a son of the 
Lord Cameron, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 

tector of Bolton Percy, co. York; a brother of Lord 
Gray’s of Wark; the Earl of Kent, rector of Burbidge, 
1640; Compton, Bishop of Oxford; Hon. Dr. Grenville, 
brother to the Earl of Bath; Bishop Crewe of Durham 
eae oy Lord Crewe]; Hon. John North, Fellow of | 
esus Coll. Camb., Prof. of Greek ; son of Lord North; and 
Hon. Mr. Brereton, son of Lord Brereton.” — Preface to 
Christian Reader, Herbert’s Works, i. 138. 

What a remarkable change is presented by our 
present Clergy List: “ Sat sapienti.” 

Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. | 

Ambiguities. — There are a number of phrases, | 
which are to a certain extent ambiguous, the | 
use of which might perhaps be fixed by a discus- 
sion in “N. & Q.” One of these I have just 
“found and make a note of.” Ought one to say, | 
“This object is gained at the price of some con- 
sistency or inconsistency, comfort or discomfort?” | 
I feel an inclination to say at the price of some 
consistency that the object is gained at the price of 
some discomfort. The difficulty consists in this: 
that comfort is what I pay, but it costs me dis- 
comfort. H. B. 


Epigram on the Duke of Wellington.—It will 
be recollected that the great duke once had his 
life endangered by one of the small bones of the 
wing of a partridge on which he was dining. Dr. 
M‘Arthur and Mr. W. Hulke were speedily in 
attendance ; and ultimately succeeded in thrusting 
the bone down the gullet. This occurrence gave 
occasion to the following epigram, which is per- 
kaps worth preservation : — 

“ Strange that the Duke, whose life was charm’d 

’Gainst injury by ball and cartridge, 
Nor by th’ Imperial Eagle harm’d, 
Should be endangered by a partridge! 


“°T would surely everyone astony 
As soon as ever it was known, 
That the great Conqueror of Boney, 
Himself was conquer’d by a bone!” 


Birmingham. 


| same pecu 


The Austrian Lip.— The thick lips of the Haps- 

burg — are not unfrequently alluded to. The 

iarity appears to have been noticed two 

centuries and a half ago. Burton says (Anat. Mel. 
part 1. sect. ii, mem. 1, subs. 6.) : 


“The Austrian lip, and those Indians’ flat noses, are 
propagated ; the Bavarian chin, and goggle eyes amongst 
the Jews.” 

Henry T. Ruiter. 


Old Chair.— Should any of your readers be 
passing through the little village of West Wy- 
combe, let me recommend them to the hostelry 
of the “ Black Boy,” in the parlour of which they 
may get such a seat as, I should suppose, they 
never had before. West Wycombe is celebrated 


| for its chairs, and here is undoubtedly a unique 
| specimen. If your readers can reconcile a straight 


back of nine bars, two comfortable arms, three 
legs, and a triangular seat; carve the whole with 
annular devices, and put the limbs together in the 
most unlikely way possible, they may approximate 
to some conception of this patriarchal chair. 

But seeing alone is believing, for to a great ex- 
tent it baffles all description ; and, I may add, as 
useful knowledge to a weary traveller, that for 
convenience this seat throws even the “ Chiltern 
Hundreds” into the shade. Indeed, mine host 
has been offered many a guinea for this relic, but 
the old chair still stands for the admiration of 
connoisseurs in the parlour of the “ Black Boy.” 

T. Harwoop Partison. 


Condog. — Who has not heard of “the Reverend 
and learned” Dr. Adam Littleton’s mighty lapse 
in that unhappy case of condog, one of the mean- 
ings of Concurro, in his Latin Dictionary, 4to., 
1678? Concurro, Jo run with others, to concur, 
to condog. Well, whether it was the doctor's 
humour (with an equal spice of obliviousness), 
or the fault of his amanuensis, or compositor, 
the blunder was corrected, and the dog vanished. 
It was banished from all after editions. 

But, alas! Litera scripta manet. Alas for the 
mischief of scissors and paste! See how error 


| spreads. Before me lies a bulky 4to. promisingly 


styled Lingue Romane Dictionarium, Luculentum, 
Novum, Cambridge, 1693 ; the “ Prefacers” to 
which give due honour to Dr. Littleton, as one of 
their authorities, but more highly laud their own 
pains; “of which labour,” we are told, “ they 


| only can have a true sense who have been actually 


| look out Concurro, Ah! how that unlucky dog 
| haunts me, like the creaturein Faust! Concurro, 


concern’d in them.” “I will look,” said I, “for 
some of the fruit, the product of this toil. I'll 


to concur, to condog.” In the title-page of this 


| 1693 book, reference is made to the works of 
| Stephens, Holyoke, and others, and to “a large 


C. Mansriexp Inctesy. | ™@0uscript, in three volumes, of Mr. Joun Mu- 
| 


ton.” What light can be thrown on this? I can 
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. . . | . 
give you, Sir, some other half ludicrous, half | ous, and consequently taken it out of the home 
mournful specimens of monstrosities born of scis- | 


sors and paste. Cruden’s Concordance contains 

not afew. Look out Ice in the best 4to. edition. 
Then turn to Newman's Concordance. 

Epirionartus. 

“ Learning is Suffering.” — Majpara Nabhpara 

was some years ago given at Westminster School 


as the subject for epigrams. One of the boys gave | 


up the following : 


“ How the boys do stare 
At the dancing bear! 
But little they think how he’s made so: 
To dance he doth learn 
By many a burn 
On his little and also his great toe.” 


J. W. Farrer. 
Superabundance of Salmon. — 


“There is a river at Macedon; and there is also more- 
over a river at Monmouth, — it is called Wye . . and 
there is salmons in both.” — Henry V. Act LV. Sc. 7. 


This is the remark of Fluellen to Gower, when 
on the field of Agincourt; and if you proceed 


from Monmouth, the birth-place of our warlike | 


Henry V., to Gloucester, in thirty miles you will 
cross those famous rivers the Wye and Severn, 
both abounding with salmon, and formerly to a 


degree even beyond satiety. In Counsel's History | 





of Gloucester, p. 157., speaking of St. Margaret's | 


Hfospital, or “ House of Lepers,” in that city, he 
has this remarkable paragraph : 


“Tt was formerly a standing condition in the inden- 
tures of apprenticeship at Gloucester, that the apprentice 
should not be obliged to eat salmon more than thrice a 
week; which was undoubtedly intended as a precaution 
against this grievous disorder [leprosy ].” 


But now tempora mutantur, and the apprentice no 
longer runs the risk of surfeit from being glutted 
with this delicacy, which its excessive price and 
scarceness alike protect him from. I have entered 
on this subject to request some reader of “ N. & 
Q.” to give me some extract from such inden- 
tures, and to inform me how long such condition 
has been discontinued. 

In a very intelligent and comprehensive work, 
entitled A General View of the Agriculture of 
Berwick, by Robert Kerr, London, 1813, it is re- 
marked that “formerly, when salmon sold at 
2s. the fish stone (of nearly nineteen pounds), 
servants stipulated with their masters that they 
should not be compelled to make frequent meals 
of it;” but (when he wrote) he says it ranges 
from 12s. to 36s., and sometimes two guineas the 
stone, and this has been the cause of almost ban- 
ishing this article from the inhabitants of the en- 
virons of the fishery in Tweed. A gentleman, a 





Mr. George Dempster, having about that time | 


suggested the packing the fish in ice, had ren- 
dered its transport to London more adyantage- 


' 


market. Pur, 


Richmond, Surrey. 





Queries. 
BISHOP FHILIP ELLIS. 


Philip Ellis, one of six brothers, in the reign of 
James IT., who afterwards with distinction at- 
tached themselves to the fortunes of the rival 
kings, joined the Benedictine Order, was conse- 
crated R. C. Bishop (I presume in partibus) at 
St. James’s, May 6, 1688; and after the Revo- 
lution, leaving England for Italy, became Bishop 
of Segni in the Pontifical States; his brother, 
Welbore Ellis, being about the same period suc- 
cessively Bishop of Kildare and Meath, in the 
Established Church of Ireland. 

I am very desirous of obtaining full particulars 
of the life, death, and works of Bishop Philip. 
Slight allusions are frequently made to his name 
in the current histories of the day; and a short 
notice, with an engraved portrait, in the Ellis 
Correspondence, published in 1829 by the Hon. 
George Agar Ellis, a descendant of Bishop Wel- 
bore; but no separate memoir, that I am aware 
of, has appeared. Would some of your corre- 
spondents, conversant with the civil and eccle- 
siastical history of the time, kindly give me the 
desired information, or references to printed 
works or MSS., where some could be obtained, 
either by letter addressed to the Eprror of “N. 
& Q.,” or to J. W. H. 

Saul Street, Downpatrick. 

Mey: notices of Bishop Philip Ellis will be found in 
“N, & Q.” 1S. vi. 125. 298. 400.; vii. 242.; and in Gent. 
Mag. for July, 1769, p. 328.] 


Minor Queries. 


Southwell's Poems, edit. of 1817. —In the Sa- 
turday Review of 25th April last, the critic of my 
edition of the poetical works of Father Southwell, 
makes mention of a “complete edition of them 
published in 1817, unknown to Mr. Turnbull.” As 
the only edition (very far from complete) pub- 
lished in 1817 with which I, or any of my literary 
friends, are acquainted, is that by the late Mr. 
Walter, and which is specifically referred to in my 
preface, and included in the bibliographical por- 
tion of my introduction, I applied to my censor, 
requesting that he would have the goodness to 
inform me by whom, or where, such edition of 
1817 was published. Having received no re- 
sponse, I beg the same favour from any of your 
readers who may be aware of the alleged edition, 
in order that the re-impression of that which I 
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superintended may be rendered as perfect as pos- 
sible. Ws. B. Turnsott. 


Lincoln’s Inn. 


 Alcilia.” —Is it known who is the author of 
Alcilia : Philoparthens Loving Folly? It is pub- 
lished in the same volume with Pigmalion’s Image, 
by John Marston, and The Love of Amos and 
Laura, by S. P. [Who is he?] London, 12mo. 
1619. J. Y. 


Sir William Clifton. —Sir William Clifton, the 
third baronet of the family, was of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and has verses in the collection pub- 
lished by the University on the marriage of the 
Prince of Orange, 1677. He proceeded M.A. 
1679. We shall be glad to be informed of the 
date of his death, which does not appear in any of 
the Baronetages. C. H. & Tuomeson Cooper. 


The Pretender, and Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe.— 
Can any of your correspondents give the particu- 
lars of a story of the alleged substitution of a son 
of Sir Theophilus for a son of James II. ? making 
thereby, I presume, the first Pretender to have 
been a son of Sir Theophilus. Two pamphlets 
were published on this alleged transaction, in 1707 
and 1745, I believe; purporting to be the evidence 
of a Mrs. Cooper, who had been a servant in the 
family, and written, Manning says, in his History 
of Surrey, in a very plausible style. 

Henry T. River. 


“ That's the Ticket.” —Can this vulgarism have 
any reference to etiquette? ‘That's the ticket,” 
or the etiquetle, i.e. the proper course of proce- 
dure. A. S. A. 


Thomas Fettiplace and Thomas Blake. — I 
should be obliged by a reference to any sources 
of information about the above-named writers. 
In a little work of considerable merit by the 
former, now before me, entitled, The Sinner’s 
Tears in Meditations and Prayers, he is named 
Tho. Fettiplace, Dom. Pet. Cantab. Darling's 
Cyclopedia (a good idea, by the way, inadequately 
carried out) gives his name and the title of two 
works, and nothing more. The date of the Sin- 
ner’s Tears is the edition of 1692, dedicated to Lord 
Keble. The other writer — Blake — is author of 
a little volume entitled, Living Truths in Dying 
Times, published in the memorable year 1665. 

LETHREDIENSIS. 


Ancient Devotions. —Can any of your readers 
inform me by whom the Hymns xxix. and xxxi. 
in J. Austin’s Devotions (see Hickes’s Reformed 
Devotions, xxix. and xxxi.), 





“ Jesus, who from thy Father’s throne,” 


and 
“ Jesus, whose grace inspires thy priests,” &c. 
were composed ? J. A. E. | 


The “ Widkirk Miracle Plays.” — Are the Wid: 

kirk Miracle Plays in print, and if so, where are 

they to be procured ? J. W. 
Temple. 


“ The Picture of Parsonstown.” — Can you give 
me any particulars respecting an octavo volume 
printed in Dublin in 1826, and entitled The Piec- 
ture of Parsonstown? Who was the author? It 
has a character for rarity, and when a copy is pre~ 
sented for sale a tolerably high price is asked. 

AnuBA. 


Anthony Higgens.—Can any of your correspon-~ 
dents give me information of the antecedents of 
this divine, who became Dean of Ripon in the 
year 1608, and died Nov. 17, 1624 (Query, 
where?) I suppose him to have been connected 
in some way with the Cecil family, cither with 
Lord Burleigh or with his son, the first Earl of 
Exeter, or it may have been with John Neville, 
the last Lord Latimer, whose co-heiress Dorothy 
married the first Earl of Exeter. 

There was an Anthony Higgins installed a pre- 
bendary of Gloucester, June 30, 1577; but he is 
said to have died in the following year. 

Paroncr. 

Times Articles. —Can any of your readers refer 
me to a magnificent literary article in The Times 
of somewhere about Christmas 1854-5, subject, 
Oliver Cromwell? Also to a letter in the same, 
during the Russian war, short, and of heterodox 
moral tone; but remarkable for the vigour with 
which it peeled the question of the coating of 
humbug with which our modern sensitiveness 
deems it necessary to invest all our political con- 
duct ? GF 


“ Report of Unknowne Fowles.” —Can any of 
your readers give me any information respecting 
the following very curious tract : 

“ A most wonderfull and true Report, the like never 
hearde of before, of diverse unknowne Foules, having the 
Fethers about their heads and neckes like to the frysled 
foretops, Lockes and great Ruffes now in use among men 
and women, lately taken at Crowley, in the Countie of 
Lincolne, 1586.” 

Representations of these birds are said to have 
been made “by one Blackborne, a Paynter in 
Yorke, at the procurement of the Right Worship- 
full Sir Henry Lee, Knight.” 

The tract appears to be a satire on the dress of 
the age, and the author wishes “the strange 
foules” he describes to be considered as “ frysled 
and ruffed Divels, intended to admonish Rufflers 
that themselves are monstrously men.” Yx. 


Henry Atherton, M.D.— Under date Nov. 21, 
1693, Narcissus Luttrell (Brief Hist. Relation, iii. 
228.) states that Dr. Atherton, a physician of 
Newcastle, is fined 50/., and his wife 200 marks in 
the King’s Bench Court for words against the go- 


: 
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vernment. We assume this to be Henry Ather- 
ton of Christ’s College, Cambridge, A.B., 1667, 
M.B., 1669, M.D., 1674, and therefore trust some 
of your correspondents may be able to give further 
information respecting him. 
C. H. & Taomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


Simonet Family.— Perhaps some of your corre- 
spondents who are versed in, or have works treat- 
ing on, foreign heraldry, may be able to give me 
some information concerning the family of “ Si- 
monet ?” 

The tradition concerning it, as held by its pre- 
sent representative, is that the name was formerly 
Simonetté, and of Italian origin ; that they settled 
in Poitou, and finally emigrated to Jersey, circa 
1685, shortly aftér the Revocation of the Edict of 


Nantes. Any confirmation of the above, and their 
JSamily arms, will much oblige A. 
Jersey. 


Bossuet.— Can any gentleman oblige me with a 
list of biographies of this illustrious man, in ad- 
dition to those of De Burigny, Bausset, and Le 
Dieu? If early notices could be referred to, as 
well as separate works, so much the better. : 

H. C. 


“ Aquinas de Articulis et Sacramentis.” — Per- 
haps some correspondent versed in bibliography 
can give me information about a small 4to. vol. in 
my possession. It is the treatise of Thomas 
Aquinas de Articulis et Sacramentis. It corre- 
sponds nearly, but not quite, with the description 
given in Horne’s Bibliography (App. li.), and 
Dibdin’s Bibl. Spenc., iii. pp. 153, 154., of the 
edition of the treatise printed by Gutenberg about 
1460. It has no printer’s name, date, place, or 
catchword, but it has signatures, thus differing 
from that described in Horne, which is without 
them. Then, though like this it has twelve leaves, 
yet there are not thirty-six but thirty-two long 
lines in each page. Dibdin says there are thirty- 
four lines in a page, and gives the opening thus: 
“[Postulat a me vestra dileccio,” my copy has 
“ dilectio.”. The book (my copy) ends with the 
following note : 

“Venerabilis dominus Nicolaus de Cusa_ presbyter, 
Cardinalis, apostolice sedis legatus per Alemaniam in inno- 
vatione statutorum provincialium ecclesie Coloniensis, 
eisdem statutis interseruit articulum qui sequitur. 

“Ttem laudamus et legi mandamus in sinodo, diocesa 
nis (sic) libellum Sancti Thome de Aquino, de Articulis 
fidei et Sacramentis ecclesiw. Quodque precipiatur cu- 
ratis ut partem que est de sacramentis habeant, et 
studeant diligenter.” 

Nicolas de Cusa died in 1464, according to 
Heefer’s Biographie Universelle. The tract is in 
perfect condition, as clean as if printed this year, 
on a stout vellum paper. What is its date and 
value ? LETHREDIENSIS. 


Steele's Daughter Mary.—In the preface to the 
Correspondence of Sir Richard Steele (p. xx.), 
Nichols gives what he calls a specimen of Mary 

.Steele’s “correspondence with her sister.” The 
letter so given is dated “ Aug. 7, 1730,” and the 
writer says, “there is a great deal of company; 
but ¢ell my father there is but few I think agree- 
able.” Now there is no hint that this date is con- 
jectural ; and yet it must have been so, and a very 
foolish conjecture too; for Steele, the father, died 
Sept. 1, 1729, and Mary Steele, as Nichols him- 
self tells us (p. 659.), on April 18, 1730. Is the 
true date known ? S. D. M. 


First Actor of Hamlet. — Mr. J. Payne Collier, 
in his volume containing the corrections in the 
Perkins Folio (1852), p. 421., says that Richard 
Burbage was the original representative of Ham- 
let, and that he was succeeded in the part by 
Joseph Taylor. 

In the Rise and Progress of the English Thea- 

tre, appended to Cibber’s Apology (1750), it is 
stated that — 
“ Lowen, though somewhat later than Burbage, is said to 
have been the first actor of Hamlet, and also the original 
Henry the Eighth; from an observation of whose acting 
it in his later days, Sir W. D’Avenant conveyed his in- 
structions to Mr. Betterton.” 

A similar account is given, if I remember 
rightly, in Dibdin’s History of the Stage. 

It is not unlikely that some of these instructions 
have descended by stage tradition. Upon the 
death of Betterton (1710) Wilks succeeded to the 
part, and retained it till his decease in 1732. 

Ten years afterwards it was assumed by Gar- 
rick, from whose time it may easily be traced, 
through its principal representatives, to the pre- 
sent day. Who was the first? that is the ques- 
tion. Cuarces WY tie. 


Wingless Bird mentioned by Strabo. — In 
Strabo's description of the countries bordering on 
the Red Sea occurs this curious passage (b. xvi. 
c. iv. § 11.), which seems to refer to some species 
of bird resembling the dodo of the Mauritius, or 
the wingless birds of New Zealand, as inhabiting 
at that time the eastern coast of Africa. Can 
any of your readers inform me whether it has 
been identified by naturalists with any existing 
species, indigenous to Asia or Africa, or whether 
it must be classed amongst the extinct tribes 
scattered so widely in the geologic ages through- 
out the American and Asiatic continents : 

“Above this nation is situated a small tribe, the 
Struthophagi (or bird-eaters), in whose country are birds 
of the size of deer, which are unable to fly, but run with 
the swiftness of the ostrich. Some hunt them with bows 
and arrows, others covered with the skins of birds. They 
hide the right hand in the neck of the skin, and move it 
as the birds move their necks. With the left hand they 
scatter grain from a bag suspended to the side; they 
thus entice the birds till they drive them into pits, where 
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the hunters dispatch them with cudgels. The skins are 
used both as clothes and as coverings for beds.” 


W. D. Hi. 


Arms. — Will any student in heraldry, or ge- 
nealogist, kindly give the name of the family to 
whom the following belong, believed to have for- 
merly lived in either Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, or 
Somerset : the description is copied from an old 
paper, and possibly may be technically incorrect ? 

“Or, on a bend, gules, a crescent, or, a crest out of a 
ducal coronet, a leopard sejant, proper, jcharged on the 
shoulder with a crescent, or.” 

A. 


Heirs of “ Wild Darell” of Littiecote. — What 
became of the descendants of Edward Keate of 
Lockinge, co. Berks, who was forty-five in 1664, 
and of Sir John Elwes of Barton Court, co. Berks, 
who was thirty-three in 1664? Both left nu- 
merous children by their wives, the great nieces 
and eventual coheirs of Darell, as appears in Ash- 
mole’s Visitation. C. E. L 


Minor Queries With Answers. 


George Herbert's “ Elizir.”—The fourth stanza 
in this poem, as given in the only edition I have 
within reach, runs thus: 

“ All may of Thee partake: 
Nothing can be so mean, 
Which with his tincture (for Thy sake) 
Will not grow bright and clean.” 


“His tincture” is, I conclude, a misprint for 
“this tincture ;” but I would ask whether the 
words “for thy sake,” here put in a parenthesis, 
should not rather be in square teadaste or in- 
verted commas? being, as I understand it, the 
name of the tincture. A. A. D. 

[ This Query has been anticipated by one lately received 
from the editor of the new 8vo. edition of Herbert’s Works 
now preparing for our publishers, and we subjoin the in- 
formation which it elicited : — Most of the numerous edi- 
tions of Herbert’s Poems have the word his, excepting the 
seventh, that of 1656, where, as we consider, it is more 
correctly rendered : 

“Which with this tincfure (for Thy sake) 
Will not grow bright and clean.” 
Some editions also have the words (for Thy sake) in italics 
as well as in parenthesis, thus making the name of the 
elixir, or tincture, more emphatic. } 


Musical Acoustics. —Can any correspondent in- 
form me of a work in which I can find the sciences 
of Harmony and Acoustics treated of together ? 

T. Greenwoop. 

Weymouth. 

[Consult the Penny Cyclopedia, under the articles 
Acoustics, Pipe, Chord, Vibration, Harmonic, Ear, La- 
rynx, Temperament, &c., and the authorities quoted fur- 
nish the names of authors who have treated on the subject 
of music in connexion with the generation and ratios of 
measured sounds. ] 
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M°Laurins’ Works. — There was published in 
| 1812 at Edinburgh, in 2 vols. 12mo., The Poetical 
| and Dramatic Works of Colin M*Laurin, Advo- 
| cate, and George M*Laurin, Writer, Edinburgh. 
Could you give me the names of the dramatic 
works of the respective authors ? X. 


[George Maclaurin is the author of Zaura, or the Pun- 
ishment of Perfidy, a Tragedy in Five Acts. Colin Mac- 
laurin that of Hampden, a Tragedy in Five Acts; and 
the Prologue to Laura. 


Dr. P. Anderson. — Can you give me any in- 
formation regarding Dr. P. Anderson, author of 
The Picture [Copie] of a Scottish Baron's Court, 
a dramatic poem. The author probably was living 
about the reign of Charles I. A reprint of his 
dramawas published at Edinburgh in 1821. X. 


[A few brief notices of the author are prefixed to the 
reprint of the above work. Dr. Anderson practised as a 
physician in Edinburgh in 1618, and resided at Milne’s 
Court, opposite the head of the West Bow. At what time 
he was appointed physician to Charles I. is uncertain. In 
1618 he published a small tract, entitled The Colde Spring 
of Kinghorne Craig. “The Copie of a Baron's Court, 
newly translated by Whats-you-call-him, Clerk to the 
same, printed at Helicon, beside Parnassus, and are to be 
sold in Caledonia,” was published after his death. An- 
other work is attributed to him, entitled Grana Angelica, 
8vo. Edinb. 1635, concerning the nature and use of the 
famous pills, now commonly known as Anderson’s Pills. 
In the Advocates’ Library is a MS. by Dr. Anderson, 
entitled The Historie of Scotland, since the Death of 
James I., where Boethius left off, untill the death of King 
James VI. of happie memory, carefully digested into six 
books. 2 vols.] 

“ Microcosm of London.” — In 1808 a costly 
work, under this title, in three volumes, was pub- 
lished by Ackermann, the coloured plates being 
the joint production of Rowlandson and Pugin; 
the figures being by the former, the landscape and 
architecture by the latter. Is this Pugin the 
Pugin? I am not able to refer to any memoir of 
this distinguished architect ; but his name, in con- 
junction with that of Rowlandson, now sounds as 
strangely as would the joint production of plates 
by George Cruikshank and Gilbert Scott. 

Curupert Bepe. 

[ Rowlandson’s colleague was Augustus Pugin, an archi- 
tectural draughtsman, the father of the celebrated Chris- 
tian architect, Augustus Northmore Welby Pugin. The 
elder Pugin was a native of Paris, but came to England 
when young. For more than twenty years he was in the 
office of Mr. Nash, the architect. He was one of the first 
members of the Society of Water Colour Painters. His 
principal works are On Gothic Architecture ; Specimens 
of Architectural Antiquities of Normandy; and Paris and 
its Environs. He died on Dec. 18, 1832, at the age of 
sixty-four. ] 

Sir Marmaduke Constable.— Sir Marmaduke 
Constable, Knt., sometime Governor of Berwick, 
Knight of the Body to Henry VIIL, and one of 
the commanders at Flodden Field, died about 
1520, and is buried at Flamborough church, 
where is an inscription to his memory, given in 
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Prickett's Bridlington. We are desirous of ascer- 
taining the names of his parents, and of his wife or 
wives and children, C. H. & Tuompson Coorzr. 


Cambridge. 


{ Our correspondents will find some valuable notices of 
the parentage and family of Sir Marmaduke Constable in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for Feb. 1835, p. 152, &c.] 





Replies. 
PORTRAITS OF CROMWELL. 
(2™ S. ii. 468, ; iii. 73.) 


In reply to the Query of your Manchester cor- 
respondent ‘I’. P. L. regarding a portrait of Crom- 
well, attributed to General Lambert, I have to 
state that a small painting, precisely correspond- 
ing to the description given of the portrait in 
question, and — to have been from an 
original painted by Lambert, exists in the pos- 
session of the Duke of Richmond, at Goodwood 
House. By his Grace's permission it was ex- 
hibited, with many historical reliques and ex- 
amples of art from Goodwood, in the museum 
formed during the annual meeting of the Archeo- 
logical Institute at Chichester in 1853. The 
portrait is noticed in the Catulogue of the Mu- 
seum, given with the Report of the Proceedings of 
the Meeting, published for the Institute by Mr. 
Russell Smith, p. 96. 

This curious little picture was at that time re- 
garded as the original, but that supposition seems 
questionable, on reference to the description given 
in the Catalogue Raisonné of the pictures at Good- 
wood, by his Grace's librarian, Mr. W. Hayley 
Mason, in his volume descriptive of Goodwood 
and the objects of interest in its vicinity : 

“No. 151. A portrait of Oliver Cromwell, 13 in. by 
1Lin. The original of this portrait, which is a small full 
length, has always been ascribed to the pencil of General 
Lambert, taken before the battle of Naseby. It repre- 
sents the interior of a village ale-house; Cromwell, who 
appears smoking a pipe, is dressed in a buff jerkin, over 
which descends a steel cuirass. On his head is a broad 
hat turned up on one side with a feather in it.” — Good- 
wood, by W. H. Mason, London, 1839, 8vo., p. 107. 

General Lambert, it is well known, was a pa- 

tron of art, and it has been stated that he was 
himself — 
“a good performer in flowers; some of his works were at 
the Duke of Leeds’ at Wimbledon, and it was supposed 
that he received instructions from Baptist Gaspars, whom 
he retained in his service. ‘The General’s son, John 
Lambert, painted portraits.” — Wa/pole’s Anecdotes, Dal- 
laway’s edit., vol. ii. p. 362. 

It would appear from Mr. Hayley Mason's ac- 
count of the Goodwood picture that he considered 
it to be a copy, and it is to be regretted that he 
has given no notice where the original was pre- 


served. Your correspondent T. P. L. has like- 





wise omitted to mention the authority on which 
he notices the reported existence of such a por- 
trait. The little painting at Goodwood is a work 
of merit, and may be by the hand of John Lam. 
bert, the general's son. It appeared to have been 
executed without any studied attempt at por- 
traiture, although a general resemblance to Crom- 
well might be recognised in the figure. 

Apert War, 


JAMES HOWELL. 
(2™ S. iii, 167. 212, 315.) 


Your correspondents, in their desire to com- 
municate information respecting the intelligent 
old author, have made several mistakes which 
they will thank me for correcting. Mr. Wm. 
Supney Gipson says : — 

“ Howell was employed by King James I. in a nego- 
ciation at the Court of Madrid, and that he was secretary 
to Lord Scrope, President of the Council of the North.” 

This statement is correct ; but the authority is 
Anthony Wood, and not the editor of The British 
Theatre. Wood furthermore tells us the occasion 
of Howell’s going to Spain, which was in the year 
1622, “to recover of the king of that place a rich 
English ship, seized on by his viceroy of Sardinia, 
for his master’s use, upon some pretence of pro- 
hibited goods therein.” 

As regards his being “Clerk of the Council to 
Charles I,” Wood's words are a better authority 
than Collins. This industrious writer tells us : 

“ After going through several beneficial employments, 
particularly the assisting the clerks of the Council, (he) 
was at length in the beginning of the civil war made one 
of these clerk ; but being prodigally inclined, and therefore 
running much into debt, he was seized on by order of a 
certain Committee (after the king was fore’d from his 
parliament), and committed prisoner to the Fleet.” 

Mr. Gisson says : 

“ He was Master of the Ceremonies to both those 
kings [i. e. James I. and Charles I.], and author of a 
little book on the precedence of foreign ambassadors, en- 
titled Sir John Finett’s Observations, published in 1656, 
which I do not find in the printed catalogue of his works.” 

This note is altogether wrong. Sir John 
Finett, who died in 1641, aged seventy, was the 
“ Master of the Ceremonies to the two last kings,” 
not James Howell. And the said Sir John was 
the author of the Finetti Philoxenis, as may be 
proved by reference to the worthy knight's MS., 
which is still in existence. Howell was merely 
the editor of the printed edition in 1656. 

Mr. Ginson speaks of the “ printed Catalogue 
of his [Howell’s} works!” If he possesses one, 
it is a treasure “worth the purchase.” I know of 
no such thing, if we except the scanty bits some- 
times found at the end of Howell's various publi- 
cations; Wood's enumeration of the author's 
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writings; and the imperfect catalogue given by 
Lowndes. ‘ 

Mr. Pisnsy Tuompson, after quoting a passage 
from Wood's Account of Howell (Athene Oxoni- 
enses), says he does not know the authority for 
the following statements : — 

“ At the Restoration Howell was appointed Historio- 
grapher, which post he enjoyed until 1666, when he died, 
and was buried in the Temple Church, where a monu- 
ment is erected to his memory.” 7 

The authority for the first assertion is Wood, 
whose words are these : — 

“ After the king’s return in 1660, we never heard of 
his [ Howell’s} restoration to his place of Clerk of the 
Council (having before flatter’d Oliver and sided with 
the Commonwealth’s men), only that he was made the 
king’s historiographer, being the first in England that 
bore that title.” 

The authority for the second statement is the 


same indefatigable historian, who says, “he | 


[Howell] was buried on the north side of the 
Temple Church in London, near the round walk.” 
Mr. Cunningham adds that his monument is still 
to be seen in the triforium of the church. 

Mr. Tuompson says, speaking of the Epistole 
Ho-Eliane, “The first edition is said to have 
been printed in 1650.” This date is not correct ; 
the first edition appeared in 1645, quarto; again 
in 1647. The edition of 1650 was the third. 

Howell's Familiar Letters are said to be “partly 
historical, partly political, partly philosophical.” 
They afford a lively and graphic picture of the 
times in which the author flourished, and contain 
many curious and interesting anecdotes not to be 
met with elsewhere. Notwithstanding certain 
quaintnesses of wit and expression, they are well 
worthy of republication in the present day, espe- 
cially if enriched with a few well-digested anno- 
tations. If any readers of “ N. & Q.” will under- 
take to bring about so desirable an object, I will 
willingly contribute my mite of information. 

Epwarp F. Ruwsautr. 





EARLIEST NEWSPAPER IN AMERICA. 
(2"¢ §. iii. 107.) 

In reply to your correspondent W. W., I beg 
to furnish you with an abstract or short summary 
of the contents of this first American newspuper, 
which he refers to as being in existence at the 
State Paper Office, London. 

After a preamble, or introduction, pointing out 
the designs of this publication, which is to be 
monthly, or oftener, it states that — 

“ The Christianized Indians in some parts of Plymouth 
appoint a day of thanksgiving (a good example) for the 
mercies of God in supplying the late want of corn, and 
giving them the prospect of a comfortable harvest.—Not- 


prevented their feeling the lack of labouring hands.—Two 
children, aged 11 and 9 years, belonging to an inhabit- 
ant of Chelmsford missing, supposed to be fallen into the 
hands of the Indians.—At Watertown, an old man having 
recently buried his wife and fallen into a melancholy, 
hanged himself.—Prevalence of fevers and agues, in some 
parts a malignant fever runs through a whole family, 
often proving mortal.— The small-pox, which has 
been raging in Boston, now much abated,— more cases, 
altho’ not so mortal, than when it visited them 12 years 
ago.— The number of deaths in the visitation from the 
complaint in Boston about 320, June, July, and August, 
being the most obnoxious months. Prayers oftentimes 
in the congregations for above 100 sick. It even infected 
children in utero.— There was a great fire a few weeks 
since in Boston with 20 houses near the Millcreek burned. 
Another fire broke out about midnight between the 16th 
and 17th instant, near the South Meeting-house, which 
consumed about 5 or 6 houses. The Meeting-house, a 
handsome edifice, most wonderfully preserved. In the 
house where the fire originated a young man lost his life. 
The best furnished printing press in America destroyed 


| also, a loss not easily repaired. — Arrival at Piscataque of 


one Papoon, in a shallop from Penobscot, whence he had 
run away. He belonged to a small vessel bound from 


| Bristol to Virginia that put in at Penobscot thro’ dis- 





withstanding the great drawback in the departure of | 
forces for Canada, the favourableness of the season has | tion.” — Biogruphia Literaria, lst edit. chap. x. 
} 


tress, when the Indians and French seized her and 
butchered the master and several of the men. — Account 
of the Western expedition against Canada. — An army of 
near 2500 men and a navy of 32 sail started under the 
command of Sir Wm. Phipps. Meanwhile the English 
colonists in the West raised forces to the number of 5 or 
600, with General Winthrop at their head. The Maquas 
join him. Other Indian nations expected, but they dis- 
appoint him. The Maquas invade the French territory 
with some success, but use great barbarity. Misunder- 
standing between the General and the Lieut.-Governor 
of New York on the return of the former to Albany. — 
Two English captives escaped from the Indians and 
French at Pescadamoquady came into Portsmouth on the 
16th inst. and relate an account of the barbarities exer- 
cised at Port Real by Capt. Mason upon the Indians, who 
in revenge butchered 40 of our people who were captives. 
— Letter of News arrived vid Barbadoes to Capt. H. K. 
of the 19th August.— Account from Plimouth of Sept. 
22. Pegypscot fort surrounded on the night of the 12th 
inst., but not finding any Indians they marched to Amo- 
noscoggin. There on the Lord’s day they killed 15 or 16 
of the enemy and recovered five English captives. ~ At 
Macquoit, young Bracket makes his escape. They land 
at Saco and meet with similar success, taking 9 canoes 
and an English captive named Thomas Baker, &c. En- 
gagement with the Indians in Cascoe Bay, the various 
losses enumerated,” &c. &c. 

“ Boston, Printed by R. Pierce for Benjamin Harris, at 


| the London Coffee House, 1690.” 


Cu. Horrer. 





“ ESEMPLASTIC.” 

(2™ S. iii. 307.) 
The following is Coleridge’s account of the 
manufacture and intended meaning of this word :— 
“TI constructed it myself from the Greek words, «is 
év mAdrrev, i, e. to shape into one; because, having to con- 
vey a new sense, I thought that a new term would both 
aid the recollection of my meaning, and prevent its being 
confounded with the usual import of the word imagina- 
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This account is false; the disingenuous writer 
found the German equivalent (“ in-eins-bildung”), 
and the neological idea, in the works of Schelling 
(together with the esthetics and transcendental 
philosophy of the Biographia Literaria), and 
simply recast it into its original Greek, with the 
assertion at once true and false, “ the word is not 
in Johnson, nor have I met with it elsewhere.” 

With ideas increasing in number and com- 
plicity, and the ever varying relations and com- 
binations of objects and circumstances, arises the 
hourly necessity for the modification of old and 
the invention and composition of new words to 
express them. It is not amiss to trace the paren- 
tage of these, and ascertain to whom we are in- 
debted for the machinery which at once defines 
and renders intelligible our own idea, and enables 
us to communicate it to others. I cite a passage 
from a paper on “The English Language” in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, which may serve as a 
nucleus for similar information : — 

“ A few insulated words have been continually nou- 
rished by authors; that is, transferred to other uses, or 
formed by thoughtful composition and decomposition, or 
by skilful alterations of form and inflexion. Thus Mr. 
Coleridge introduced the fine word ancestral, in lieu of the 
lumbering word ancestorial, about the year 1798. Milton 
introduced the indispensable word sensuous. Daniel, the 
truly philosophic poet and historian, introduced the splen- 
did class of words with the affix of inter, to denote re- 
ciprocation, e. g. interpenetrate, to express mutual or inter- 
changeable penetration; a form of composition which is 
deeply beneficial to the language, and has been exten- 
sively adopted by Coleridge. We ourselves may boast to 
have introduced the word orchestric, which we regard 
with parental pride, as a word expressive of that artificial 
and pompous music which attends, for instance, the ela- 
borate hexameter verse of Rome and Greece, in com- 
parison with the simpler rhyme of the more exclusively 
accentual metres in modern languages; or expressive of 
any organized music, in opposition to the natural war- 
bling of the words.” — Vol. xlv. p. 461., note. 

WitiiaM Bares. 

Birmingham. 





Derived from eis ¢v rAdrrew (or rAdocev), that is, | 


Jormation into one; in German, In-Eins- Bildung. 
Coleridge claims it as his own coinage ; “I con- 


“GoD SAVE THE KING.” 
(2™ S. ii. 60. 96. ; iii. 137.) 

On July 19, 1856, A. A. D. inquires, “Who 
made God save the King ?” and he is told in reply 
that Mr. Wiirtam Cuaprety “ascribes the music 
without hesitation to Henry Carey, and no sub- 
sequent researches have induced Mr. Witttam 
Cuarre.t to change his views of its authorship.” 
On August 2, I declare, “no doubt can exist that 
Dr. John Bull was the composer of this tune, for it 
stands in the volume of MS. music by Bull, for- 
merly the property of Dr. Pepusch, now of Mr. 
Richard Clark.” On February 14, 1857, Mn. 
Wituiam Cuarrett writes thus : — 

“I wish to protest against Dr. GAUNTLETT’s assertion 
that no doubt can exist that Dr. John Bull was the com- 
poser of God save the King. I shall have occasion to 
print my reasons for discrediting it, but the argument 
would be too long for ‘N. & Q.’” 

Circumstances have prevented me seeing the 
widow of the late Mr. Richard Clark until yester- 
day, and I now forward the result of my inter- 
view with her. 

About the month of May, 1856, Mr. Witt1am 
Cuappett called on Mr. Clark, and for the first 
time he sees the MS. of Dr. John Bull, and 
examines the tune and hears it played. He then 
in the presence of Mrs. Clark says: “ Well, Mr. 
Clark, there is not a shadow of a doubt that it is 
here—this is the tune.” The permission to take 
a copy of the melody was refused. The 27th of 
May, 1856, he writes to Mr. Clark : 

“T shall be happy to print Dr. Bull’s ‘God save the 
King’ for you. If so, it would be desirable to entrust the 
MS. to me, that to those wishing to subscribe J may show 
the air is really there, Or I will give you 50/. for the 
book.” 

On June 28, 1856, he writes: 

“T recommend the publication not to be expensive, 
otherwise people will be satisfied with knowing the fact of 
the authorship to have been established, and will not buy.” 

On September 4, 1856, he writes : 

“You have suffered Dr. GAuNtLETT?T to get the start 
of you, and to publish the fact of its existence in your MS. 


| to the world in ‘N. & Q.’” 


structed it myself,” &c.,—Biographia Literaria, | 


vol. i,, 1847, p. 173. 
Some contend that Coleridge appropriated it 
from Schelling. 


So Thomas de Quincey, and his | 


reviewer in Blackwood, to which review I cannot | 


give the reference. 

The brothers Hare, in Guesses at Truth, 3rd 
edit. Ist Series, p. 304., object to the word, as 
composed on a wrong analogy. It is there con- 
tended that if there had been such a word, it 
would have come from els év wAdrrew (not é). 
Thus the Greeks had the word cicewropetoua (to 
travel as a merchant), and éurAdrrew, whence 
éurAaords (daubed over). 

C, Mansrizip Inciesy. 





On September 12, 1856: 


“T do not mean that I have not wished to buy ‘God 
save the King’ from Dr. Bull’s MS. I offered you 50/,” 
&e. 


It now remains for Mr. Witt1am Cuaprett to 
reconcile his letters to Mr. Richard Clark and 
his protest in disbelief of my assertion. 

H. J. Gauntett. 

Powys Place, May 16, 1857. 





BRAOSE AND BELET FAMILIES. 

(2™ S§. iii. 331.) 
I have endeavoured, as well as your correspon- 
dent, to trace the lineage of the family of Braose, 
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and I would intimate to him that, had he given 
their arms*, some assistance might have been af- 
forded in the search. The name is almost as vari- 
ously spelt as that of Wickliffe, Braose, Brewose, 
Bures, with a diphthong, Brehus, Brouse, Brutes, 
Brus (not Bruce), Bruyes, Brewis, &c. They 
possessed much property in Gloucestershire, par- 
ticularly at Tetbury and the neighbourhood, and 
had the manor of Tetbury before the Berkeley 
family. When the old church at that place was 
pulled down, between seventy and eighty years 
ago, there was a very dilapidated altar monument 
belonging to the family standing in the church, 
probably six centuries old, and which was perhaps 
in too ruinous a state to be preserved, but of 
which an engraving may be found in the library 
of the British Museum (191. f. 3. at p. 101.). 
Probably your correspondent’s object may be pro- 
moted by referring to the Baronage of England, 
by William Dugdale, vol. i. p. 414—421., Lond. 
1675, folio; the History of the Dormant Peer- 
ages, by Thomas C. Banks, 1826, Supplement, 
Appendix to vol. i. p. 15., where there is a “ Table 
of the Descent of Braose.” 

I would now introduce a similar inquiry I am 
desirous to make, concerning the family of Belet, 
Bellot, or Bellet (query, French Belette, a wea- 
sel ?), which came into England with William the 
Conqueror, and whose name is inscribed in the 

toll of Battel Abbey in 1067. They soon rose 
to the highest honours in the state, and were for 
several reigns distinguished for great probity as 
well as very extensive possessions. In the reign 
of Henry I. they had tthe original grant of the 
Manor of Syenes, or Shene, now Richmond, in 
Surrey: they were also noted in 1140, in the 
time of Stephen. In 1154, temp. Henry II., Ro- 
bert Belet was Sheriff of Surrey, and x & in the 
succeeding year ; and in 1165 paid a fine of 1000. 
in that county. Michael Belet was cup-bearer to 
Henry II.; and this Michael was a judge about 
1186. In temp. Richard I. (1190), Robert Belet 
paid 80/. to have restitution of Combe Park,’King- 
ston, which was of his inheritance, whereof he had 
been dispossessed by that king. In the reign of 
John there is much mention of them; also in that 
of Henry IIL, when in 1236 Master Belet was 
“pincerna” at Henry's marriage.t Their arms{ 
are, Arg. on a chief gules, two (and sometimes 
three) cinquefoils or (or arg.). Blomefield, in his 





* Sir George Nayler, the late Garter King of Arms, in 
Collection of Coats of Armour of Gloucestershire, Lond. 
1792, has those of Braose or Breose of Tetbury, plate 8. : 
but I have not the work to refer to. The seal of Wm. de 
Braose, as affixed in the year 1301 to the letter from the 
Barons of England to Boniface VIII., will be found in 
Archeologia, vol. xxi. p. 207. 

t Matthzi Paris, Angli Historia Major, edited by Dr. 
Wm. Wats, Lond. 1640, folio, vol. ii. p- 421. P 
wee of Dorsetshire, by Rey. John Coker, Lond. 


‘ 


| History of Norfolk, in 11 vols. 8vo., Lond. 1805, 
| has passim notices of the Belets, with a pedigree 
| in vol. viii. pp. 433-4. ; a pedigree is also given by 
| Manning (History of Surrey, vol. i. p. 407.), but 

he acknowledges it is imperfect. In Hutchins’s 
| History of Dorset, vol. ii. p. 126., Frome-Belet, 

a parish and a manor in the time of Henry IT., be- 
longed to Robert Belet. Bridges and Whalley’s 
| Hist. of Northamptonshire, vol. ii. p.66., says, under 
| Thorp Underwood, formerly Thorp Belet, Uervey 
| Belet possessed lands there in the 5th of King 
| Stephen ; and it is stated that in course of succes- 
| sion those came to Michael, usually called Master 
| Michael. Not to multiply these extracts, I would 
| refer to Dugdale’s Baronage of Englund, tom. i 
| p. 614., Lond. 1675; Dormant and Extinct Baron- 

age, by T. C. Banks, vol. i. pp. 31, 32., 1807, 4to. ; 

Madox (Thos.), History of the Exchequer, 4to., 
| 1769, passim ; Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum, by T. 
| D. Hardy, 1833; Testa de Nevill; Calendarium Ro- 
| tulorum Patentium ; Liber Niger Scaccarii, edidit 
| Thom. Hearnius, Lond. 1771, &c. . 





The pedigree of the Braose family, showing its 
| extinction in the male line in 1418, on the death 
| of George Brewes, and the descent of the property 
| through his sister Agnes to the St. Pierres, the 

Cokeseys, and the Grevilles, and then the re- 
union in 1498 with the other Broase estates in 
the Howard and Berkeley families, together with 
the evidence supporting the pedigree, will be 
found in the 8th vol. of the Susser Arch. Coll., 
p. 97. Ws. Durrant Cooper. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Autographs (2™ §. iii. 269. 351.) — Let me re- 
mind Mr. J. Cyprian Rust that Sir John Fenn’s 
Paston Letters was not, by nearly fifty years, the 
first publication wherein fac-similes of autographs 
appeared. Dr. Forbes’s Full View of the Public 
Transactions in the Reign of Q. Elizabeth, 2 vols., 
folio, 1740-41, exhibits several excellent fac- 
similes of autographs, at the end of most of 
the documents and letters printed in that very 
useful collection; in his Preface to which the 
Doctor himself thus speaks of these fac-similes : 
“the names to all the original Pieces are so cu- 
riously imitated, as not to be distinguished from 
the original handwriting.” Hewry Campxin. 

Reform Club. 


Scott dictating (2™ S. iii. 366.)— For the sake 
of the memories (in both senses of the word) of 
Lockhart and Sir Walter, I beg leave to observe 
that Laidlaw’s “ shake of his head” does not at all 
impugn, but, in my mind, confirms Lockhart’s 
statement. lLaidlaw’s own expressions convey 
the substance of the anecdote, but he was probably 
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not much delighted to read in print that Scott 
had mimicked his homely broad Scotch idiom and 
manner, and preferred to exhibit to his friends 
a Saxon version. Nothing more natural; and 
every one conversant with our fellow countrymen 
of either Ireland or Scotland knows how very dif- 
ficult it is to persuade them that they have been 
guilty of any provincialism. Lord Byron relates 
that Curran used to mimic Grattan’s “ thanking 
God,” with an accompaniment of the most gro- 
tesque action, “that he had no peculiarity of 
gesture or appearance.” C, 


True Blue (2™ S. iii. 329. 379.) — “ True 
Blue” has always been the Tory colour in Suffolk. 
Fifty years ago, when party spirit ran high, the 
predominant opinion of constancy implied by it 
was embodied in a fugitive verse which deserves 
to be rescued from oblivion : 

“ True Blue will never stain ; 
Yellow will with a drop of rain ! 
T—— G—— for ever.” 

The attachment to this colour thus pervaded all 
ranks. A very old woman at Ipswich used to 
boast, “ Whenever I die, I shall die ‘Church and 
King,’ ‘Church and King,’ wonderful!” Ac- 
cordingly, when that event happened, it was 
found that she had directed her coffin to be lined 
with “true blue,” which was actually done, and 
she was buried in her favourite colour. . C. 

Durham. 


Ring's End, Dublin (2 S. ii. 149. 315.) — The 
proper name of this place is Rin-Ann, i.e. The 
Point of the Tide — a term very applicable to its 
situation, but now corrupted into Rings-end. 
(Seward’s Topographia Hibernica.) 


Riphean Hills (2™ S. iii. 369.) — The Riphean 
Mountains are frequently mentioned by the an- 
cient Greek and Roman writers; but their geo- 
graphical knowledge of the north of Europe and 
Asia was so imperfect and confused, that it is very 
difficult to identify the mountain range which 
they may have thus designated. That they are 
the same with what are now known as the Ural 
Mountains is rendered probable by many circum- 
stances. Sir Walter a regarded them as a 
mere geographical fiction. Vossius (ad P. Melam, 
p- 106.) considered them as fabulous. The diffi- 
culty is principally in these mountains bein 
usually assigned to Sarmatia, which, if we reg 
it only as including Poland and European Russia, 
is altogether a plain country ; and, therefore, the 
conclusion was not unnaturally deduced that, as 
the Riphzans did not exist within the bounds of 
Sarmatia,‘they did not exist at all. Their being 
placed in Scythia by V. Sequester and Justin 
obviates the difficulty in some degree. But con- 
sult on this subject the English translation of 
D'Anville’s Ancient Geography (London, 1791, 





2 vols. 8vo.), vol. i. p. 267. The passages of an- 
cient writers will be found in the various com- 
ments on Vibius Sequester, P. Mela, &c. Compare 
aro a passage of Servius on Virg. Georgics, 
ib. i, 240. ; and another of Eustathius on Dionys. 
Perieges., 211. Before blaming the ancient geo- 
graphers on this matter, we should remember the 
uncertainty which in our own times has ——— 
as to the position of many African localities, 
mountains, and river courses. In both the an- 
cient and the modern instances, we perceive 
similar results proceeding from imperfect or erro- 
neous information and inconsequential reasoning. 

ARTERUS. 

Dublin. 


The Word “ Alve” (2™ §. iii. 347.) — Nash, 
speaking of Alvechurch, Worcestershire, says : 

“ Doubtless the place took its name from the Saxon 
founder of the church here, one Zlfgyth; which, with 
Alfwith, Alluuith, and the like, were common appella- 
tions of our Saxon ancestors.” 

He says also, that — 

“In the most antient writings Alvechurch was called 
‘ Elfgythe Circea.’ In the Domesday survey, ‘ Alvieve 
Church ;’ and in the latter records, Alviuechurch, Al- 
vieth-Church, Alvechurch or Allchurch, as it is at this 


day.” 
W. T. 

Tripe Turner (2™ §. iii. 349.) —I trust T. T. 
will forgive me if, without replying to his Query, 
I make a note that tripe appears not always to 
have been associated with penury. 
_ In the Cours Gastronomique occurs the follow- 
ing : . 

“Homére rapporte, que dans un régal magnifique 
preparé pour ACHILLE, on servit des tripes de beeuf, et 
que cela c’était toujours observé aur repas des Héros.” 

May I ask where “ Homing " does “ rapperte” 
this ? R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Casa Bianca (2™ S. iii. 248.) — Your corre- 
spondent T. F. B., who inquires about the original 
narrative of the story of Mrs. Hemans’ poem, will 
find (if not the original account, of which I am not 
sure) full particulars of the heroic conduct of this 
boy in the Percy Anecdotes, volume “ Heroism.” 
The only account which can be termed original 
(if he has any reason for being particular on this 

int) would, I presume, be found in the original 

rench Dispatches sent to Paris after the Battle 
of the Nile by the surviving French commanding 
officer. H. W. C. 


Ancient Representations of the Holy Trinity (2™ 
S. iii. 378.) — In looking through the only account 
 teeence of the splendid MS. History of the 

estament, of the thirteenth century, one vol. of 
which is in the Bodleian, the other (Harleian, 
1526.) in the British Museum, I find that the au- 
thor states that the three-profiled representation 
of the Holy Trinity (as described by Mr, Maups), 
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and which so often occurs in the early printed 
Hore B. Virg., was a modern innovation, and so 
far from being used in this book as a holy symbol, 
that it is made to represent Antichrist. This is a 
mistake, and I fancy never before contradicted. 
The fact is that as Antichrist has always been ex- 
pected to be a person who is to have a form of 
godliness, who is to be a counterfeit of the truth, 
so this ancient painter represented him with 
three heads in one; but this was only done as an 
imitation, for in page 125. in the Apocalypse, we 
find the Holy Trinity thus represented with a 
threefold single crown surrounding the united 
heads. This is the earliest example Iknow. I 
should be obliged to any one who would point 
out an earlier one. 

There are two other pictures of this subject 
worth noting: both are in the Royal Library, 2 B. 
15., fifteenth century. 

1. The three persons are joined in one, but 
with three distinct heads, our Lord being painted 
as man, the first and third persons being in gold. 
In some instances we find scarlet. 

2. The three persons coloured as in the preced- 
ing are without any dresses, but are covered with 
rays or plumes, at the end of which is a cherub; 
all the three heads, though distinct, are surrounded 
by one crown. J.C. J. 


Ludolph de Suchen (2™ §. iii. 330.) — In reply 
to Dunetmensis I beg to say that I also have a 
copy of Ludolph de Suchen’s work, commencing 
on the first leaf with the “registrum ;" whether 
it ever had a title I know not. It has rubricated 
initials throughout, and is beautifully printed. In 
one of Lilly’s interesting Catalogues a copy is 
described which exactly answers to mine, and 
which is said by him to be printed at Antwerp b 
Gerard de Leeu, circa 1484. I should be obliged, 
as well as Dunecmensis, for farther information. 

LETHREDIENSIS. 

Singular Imprints (2™ §. iii. 1.) — As an addi- 
tion to the curious list furnished by Dr. Rim- 
RAULT may be quoted the third part of Clement 
Walker’s History of Independency, the title of 
which runs thus : 

“The High Court of Justice, or Cromwell’s New 
Slaughter House in England, with the Authority that 
Constituted and ordained it, arraigned, convicted and con- 
demned for Usurpation, Treason, Tyranny, Theft and 
Murther. Being the third part of the History of Inde- 
pendency written by the same author. 

“Printed Anno Domini 1651. In the Second year of 
the States’ Liberty, and the Peoples Slavery.” 

LETHREDIENSIS. 

Fuchseder (2™ §. iii. 370.) — Nagler, in his 
Kunstler Lexicon, gives — 

“ Fuchseder, draftsman and painter at Vienna, in the 
second half of the last century — he bore the title of Im- 
perial Royal Cabinet painter. 

“The Vignettes in the description of the Imperial 





Royal Cabinet of Natural History are engraved after his 


drawings.” 


This will no doubt be of assistance to JuLian, 
who spells the name with a g instead of d. 
S. T. WinsTantey. 
Liverpool. 


Portrait of Ascham (2™ §. iii. 307.) — There is, 

I believe, no original portrait of Ascham extant. 
There is the whole-length print of Burghers re- 
resenting Ascham reading a manuscript to Queen 
Slizabeth, who lends apparently a somewhat re- 
luctant attention ; but even this is marked doubt- 
ful in Bromley’s Catalogue, and as Burghers’ first 
specimen of engraving bears date 1676, the portrait 
of Ascham can have no contemporary authority. 
What did Burghers copy it from? <A modernised 
impression of this engraving, published by Smith, 
can be obtained without much difficulty, but the 
original is scarce. LeETHREDIENSIS. 


Pasquinades (2™ §. iii. 349.) — There were two 
very celebrated statues, this of Pasquin, with the 
inscription, “ Noscens omnia, sed notus nemini,” 
on which used to be pasted placards of any scur- 
rilous wit, and the other of Marforio, for the re- 
plies. Thus in 1815 the one on Pasquin was 
*‘ Tutti i’ Francesi sono Ladroni;” next day Mar- 
forio, “ No tutti, ma Buona parte.” 

Ww. Cotryns. 
_ Dawlish. 


“ Tally ho!” (2 §. iii. 368.) —The etymology 
of this word can hardly be said to be found in the 
verses quoted by your accomplished correspon- 
dent Curasert Bepe. I have always understood 
them as being the French hunting ery “ Au 
Taillis!" which, being rapidly repeated, lapses 
into the sound of Tally ho! and has the same 
meaning,—directing attention to the cover from 
which the animal in sight is breaking, or to which 
he is making. J. Doran. 


Italian Opera (2™ §., iii. 230.) —The trans- 
lated opera of Arsinoe was first performed at 
Drury Lane, January 16, 1705, entirely in English, 
the celebrated Mrs. Tofts being the principal 
singer. The second date, quoted from Baker's 
Biographia Dramatica (1707), refers, I appre- 
hend, to a revival of the piece, when it was sup- 
ported by several Italians who sang their parts in 
the original language, while the English singers, 
as before, made use of a translation. 

It the interval between 1707 and 1710, when 
Almahide, the first opera entirely in Italian was 
performed, that is alluded to as “about three 

ears” in the extract given from the Spectator. 
The whole of that paper, No. 18. is very humor- 
ous, but it may fairly be supposed that Addison 
was not a little influenced in his opposition to the 
Italian opera by the ill success his Fair Rosamond 
had met with in 1706. Cuantes Wyuir. 
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Derivation of the Word “ Cotton” (2™ §. iii. 
306.) — “ Algodon,” the Spanish name for cotton, 
bears every mark of derivation from the Arabic. 
Al is simply the Arabic article, leaving godon, 
which is but another form of the Arabic name for 


cotton, 3. This word, in Arabic, is variously 
printed, and sounds, so far as our alphabet will 
express it, cotnon, cotonon, or cotonnon. (See Dic- 
tionary of the Spanish Academy, Diccionari@Es- 
paiiol Latino- Arabigo, and Golius.) 

The vine, from the downy eens of its 


leaves when they first burst forth in spring, in 


Arabic is said at that season to cotton. * shi 


(catana) Primordia pampinorum protulit vitis ; 
quod — gossipio tecta” (Golius). The quince 
may also have acquired its Latin name, cotoneum, 
from its downy coat. 

The Arabic name for cotton is connected by 
lexicographers with terms in the Syr., Heb., Chald., 
Gr., Ethiop., and Sanscr. languages. 

Tuomas Boys. 


Tale Wanted (2™ §. ii. 11.) — In answer to the 
above Query, and in addition to the Tales sug- 
gested by Mr. Bares (p. 75.), and by Mr. Dixon 
(p. 218.), I beg to refer your correspondent to 
Wilkie Collins's tale of “ The Lady of Glenwith 
Grange,” in the 2nd vol. of After Dark. The 
scene is not laid in Germany; but Franval, with 
the brand upon him of “Travaux Forcés,” is 
perhaps the character of whom a. @. had an in- 
distinct remembrance. F. H, Maups. 


Ipswich. 


Samuel Hales of Chatham (2™ §S. iii. 291.) — 
Perhaps the following extract from the pedigree 
of Hales of Kent, in the British Museum, Add. 
MS. 5520., may throw some light upon the in- 
quiry of Frxis Cornonat Opus: 

Martha, daughter=Edward Hales=Deborah, daughter and 
of Sir Mathew created a ba- heir of Martin Har- 


Carew, relict of ronet in 1611. lackenden of Wood- 
Sir James Carew. church, Ist wife. 





| | 
John Hales=Christian, daughter Edward Samuel 


! 
Thomas, 
vita! of Sir James Cromer Hales= Hales, 8. P. 
patris. | of Tunstall. 8. P. 
| | 
Sir Edward=— , danghter and Edward=—., daughter of John 
Hales, Bart. co-heir of Thomas Hales. | Evelyn of Deptford. 
rd Wotton. 


Issue. 

Fixts Coronat Opus supposes Samuel Hales 
of Chatham to be the son of an Edward Hales of 
Chilston, whom he states was the only son of 
Samuel Hales, the second son of the first Sir 
Edward. By the above pedigree, however, it 
would appear that Samuel Hales was the third 
son, and not the second son, of the first Sir Ed- 
ward ; and I may add, that in a pedigree of Hales 
(Add. MS. 5480.) Samuel Hales, although en- 
tered as the second son, has a note subsequently 
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made to his name, to the effect that he was the 
third son. 

I would suggest that the parish registers at 
Boughton Malherbe should be searched for the 
names of the issue of Edward Hales and Eliza- 
beth Evelyn, which are not given in any pedigree 
that I have seen. A. Brent. 


Perhaps the following extracts taken from the 
Book of Expenses kept by Geo. Glanville, Esq. 
(brother-in-law to the celebrated John Evelyn), 
who was on intimate terms with Mr. Edward 
Hales of Chilston*, may be of interest to your 
correspondent Finis Coronat Orvs. | 


“* 169} £ s. d, 
April 2. Payd for going to seeing my 
cousin Hales - - - - 00 02 00 
169; 
July 4. Frank [servant’] to Chilson - 0500 0 
Aug. 14. Spent in my Journey to Chilson- 03 14 0 
» » GiventoMary- - = - - 0002 6 
» ow» ToJdames - - - - - 0001 O 
Oct. 21. Kent’s [ the housekeeper] Journey 
to Chilson_ - - - - 0010 9 
Dec. 1. Frank’s charges from Chilson - 10 00 0 
1694, 
Nov. 9. Sir Tho. Hale’s man - - - 0002 6 
1694, 
Jan. 3. Betty Hale’s Silk Stockins - - 0012 0 
» » Father Hale’s Tobacco . - 0004 0 
Jan. 17, Mr. Hale’s man for Venison - 050 
Feb. 8. Sir Tho. Hale’sman - - - 01 0 
Mar. 25. Sir Tho. Hale’s man - - > ©. 
June Sir T. H.’s Gardiner - . 0 2 0” 


J. C. Horren. 


Piccadilly. 


Traditions through few Links (2™ §. iii. 256.)— 
In Recollections of the Table Talk of Samuel 
Rogers, Moxon, 1856, at p. 188., mention is made 
that — 

“Sir George Beaumont, when a young man, was in- 
troduced at Rome to an old painter, who in his youth had 
known an old painter who had seen Claude and Gaspar 
Poussin riding out, in a morning, on mules, and furnished 
with palettes, &c., to make sketches in the Campagna.” 

J.C. H. 

Piccadilly. 


Painting on Leather (2™ §. iii. 229.) — There is 
a room in the castle of Dunster, near Minehead, 
Somerset, the walls of which are covered with 
ancient paintings on leather. Ww.cC 


* In Evelyn’s Diary (Bray’s edition, published by 
Hurst & Blackett, 1854) Boughton Malherbe is given as 
the residence of Mr. Ed. Hales in the Pedigree at the end 
of Vol. IL, while at p.4. of the same volume Chilston is 
mentioned. There are many inaccuracies in this edition. 
Miss Jane Evelyn is twice made to marry William Glan- 
ville, while in two other places she marries George Glan- 
ville. In the Index we are referred to p. 285. [284.] vol.i., 
for mention of Mr. Glanville, when nothing whatever is 
said of him there. Mrs. Mary Evelyn died, according to 
the Pedigree, in 1644; in the Diary we are told 1643. It 
is a pity that this popular edition should contain so many 


blunders. 
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Leaning Towers and Crooked Spires (2™ S. pas- 
sim.) — I was at Spalding a short time since, and 
saw in the neighbourhood of that “ Little Lon- 
don,” as I heard it then called, a leaning tower at 
Weston. The tower leans very perceptibly to 
the west, and has done so for many, many years. 
It appears quite safe, and from all I could learn 
will doubtless, time permitting, continue as many 
more. There is another peculiarity I noticed in 
church architecture, not many miles from Spald- 
ing; at Fleet the tower is quite detached from 
the body of the church. I have heard this is the 
case with other churches in Lincolnshire, but 
never saw it before, or heard of it in other parts. 
I should be pleased to know of any other similar 
eases. The reason for such, I conclude, is, that 
from the peculiar nature of the soil in the Fen 
districts of Lincolnshire, it is very difficult to 
establish good foundations; and that, as in the 
case of Weston church, where the tower has the 
extra weight of the body of the church against it, 
it would be driven out of perpendicular ; whereas 
if it is separate, it would most likely settle equally. 

The ringing of bells likewise, in many cases, 
causes the tower or spire to rock, and on bad 
foundations this would not only endanger the 





tower itself, but, if it were united to the body | 
of the church, would endanger that also. Any | 
further information on this subject will oblige. | 
The spire of Salisbury Cathedtal is out of perpen- | 
dicular, evidently from a settlement in the founda- 
tion, which, I believe, was principally composed | 
of fagots, the ground where the cathedral is built 
having been a marsh. Two of the piers which 
support the arches over which the spire is built, 
are bent underneath the centre of the spire: on | 
the pavement is a mark showing the proper | 
centre, and the distance from it of the present 
one. It was plumbed by Sir Christopher Wren, 
but a year or two ago, when I visited Salisbury, 
there had been no visible alteration. I think the 
variation from the true centre is twenty-two 
inches, but of this I am by no means confident. 
Perhaps if I am in error seme correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” will kindly correct me. 

Since writing the above, I have received the 
number of “ N. & Q.” for April 25, and see there 
are mentioned detached belfries, but none in 
England. HENRI. 


Paris Garden (1* §. x, 423.3 xi. 52.) — 

“Paris Garden is the place on the Thames Bank Side | 
at London, where the Bears are kept and baited; and | 
was antiently so called from Robert de Paris, who had a | 
House there in Richard the Second’s time; who by Pro- | 
clamation ordained, that the Butchers of London should 
have a Convenience in that place for receipt of their 
Garbage and Entrails of Beasts; to “the end the City 
might not be annoyed thereby.—Claus. 16 Ric, 2. 


Dors. 11.” 
W. W. 


Malta. 


The Murrain (2™ §. iii. 327.) — With regard 
to this murrain of 1747, the Worcestershire bench 
ordered, — 


“That 4s. per week be allowed to the several turnpikes 
where it shall be thought necessary, in order to have a 
man to sitt up every night to watch the sayd turnpikes, 
that no horned cattle be permitted to goe through the 
sayd turnpikes without propper certificates to be first 
showne, and surveyors of the several turnpikes to appoint 
propggr persons to watch at the sayd turnpikes, the ex- 
pense to be paid by the county.” 


Next year, it was ordered,— 


“That Grey Devy of Kingswinford be appointed in- 
spector for the hundred of Halfshire, in relation to in- 
fected cattle, to take care that no infected cattle be brought 
into any parish of the said hundred, and to persue the 
order of counsel made for preventing the spreading the 
infection amongst the horned cattle; and to be allowed 


| 7s. a week till further order.” 


For these, and the like orders —which were 
continued up to July 1756 — see Noake’s Notes 
and Queries for Worcestershire, pp. 103-5. 

Curspert Bepe. 


“ The Divel’s Neckherchiefe, neere Redriffe™ 
(2™ §S. iii. 370.) — This is undoubtedly the spot 
still marked by the name of “The Neckinger 
Road,” which runs in a zigzag direction from the 
Grange Road, near the site of Bermondsey Spa, 
to East Lane. It is in the parish of Bermondsey, 
but not far from the boundary of Rotherhithe. I 
have seen it written, and heard it called, “ The 
Devil's Neckinger,” or the devil’s neck in danger, 
a name which it is said to have derived from the 
dangerous course of the road between two ditches, 
as shown in Sayer’s Map of London, 1768, in 
which, and also in Bowles’s plan (about the same 
date) the name is spelled “ Neckincher.” 

In Phillips's History and Antiquities of the Parish 
of Bermondsey, 1841 (p. 104.), it is stated that the 
Neckinger Ditch is an ancient watercourse, and 
was formerly navigable to Bermondsey Abbey. 

Old Gerard’s name of the place suggests a deri- 
vation which is new to me. G. R. C. 


Epigram on “ Who wrote Icon Basilike ?” (2™ 
S. iii. 301. 339.) —I believe both your correspon- 
dents M. N.S. and C. Mansrizxp Inexepy are 
in error respecting the above epigram. When I 


| was at Cambridge, it was commonly quoted as 


follows : 
“ Who wrote, ‘ Who wrote Icon Basilike ?’ 
I, said the Master of Trinity, 
With my small ability, 
I wrote, ‘ Who wrote Icon Basilike?” 
The point lies in the third line, which is incor- 
rectly given by both the above named gentlemen. 


| It is most unlikely that Archbishop Whately had 


anything to do with the authorship of it, as he 
had no connexion with Cambridge. I have always 
heard it ascribed to Benjamin Hall Kennedy, the 
present Head Master of Shrewsbury School, who, 
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being at the time Dr. Wordsworth’s book ap- 
peared a Fellow of St. John’s, wrote it, and 
placed it on the screen at Trinity. A. T. L. 


Eating Lead (2™ §. iii. 347.) — Forty-five 
years ago, in the summer of 1812, I was wrecked 
oing to the Indian station in H. M.S. the “ Old 
Volage.” We were far to the S.W., and found 
shelter on a barren island. After consuming all 
our provisions, some marines tore up their@art- 
ridges and chewed the bullets. I cannot say they 
derived any benefit. Shortly after our provisions 
failed we were rescued by the French frigate 
“ Merlin,” 74, Captain Dupont, sent to Brest, and 
then liberated and sent to England. Any old 
messmate of the “ Old Volage” can testify to the 
truth of this. Vice-ADMIRAL. 
N.B. Many old comrades may recognise me by 
this title. 


Lead of course could never have been employed 
as an article of food, but the practice of chewing 
it, in order to increase the secretion of saliva, and 
to mitigate thereby in some degree the pangs of 
thirst, has been often adopted. 

W. J. Bernuarp Smiru. 


Curious Customs in Cathedrals (2™ §. iii. 330.) 
— It is the representatives of the family of Vava- 
sour, co. York, who are said to have “ the right of 
riding on horseback into the nave of York Ca- 
thedral,” and “allowed to do so” because their 
ancestor granted freedom of carriage through his 
land for stone used in the building of that church. 
I am not in a position to say “if the strange pri- 
vilege has been exercised latterly,” or, indeed, if 
at all. Thoresby says somewhere in his Ducatus 
(but I cannot find the page, and the index is at 
fault), that the right was conferred in considera- 
tion of the gift of the stone, but Dr. Whitaker, in 
a note at p. 239.; proves by documentary evidence 
that the stone was not given. R. W. Drxon. 

Seaton Carew, co. Durham. 


Womanly Heels : “ Ponerse en chapines” (2™ S. 
iii. 307.) — The chapines, in Spanish, were a kind 
of clog or overshoe, supposed at one time to be 
more properly the dress of married ladies. Hence 
the phrase “ poner en chapines,” used actively (“to 
put in clogs or overshoes”), means to espouse a 
woman, to marry. The same pbrase used in the 
middle form, but with a passive signification, 
“ ponerse en chapines” (“to be put in clogs or 
overshoes,”) opulles to the woman, and means ¢o 
be married. Usually, however, it is applied, per- 
haps invidiously, in cases where the bride is raised 
hy the alliance to a higher position in society. Is 
not something similar meant by the not very flat- 
tering phrase in our own language, “a cat in 
pattens ?” 

“ Ponerse en chapines” is also applied to any 
individual who, without merit or qualifications, is 








advanced or raised to honour : for instance, where, 
in the public service, an unworthy person is pro- 
moted through interest over the heads of the meri- 
torious, which I suppose sometimes happens — in 
Spain. 

rrhe chapines sometimes had high heels, for the 
purpose of increasing the wearer's apparent sta- 
ture. So that “ponerse en chapines” is in a mea- 
sure equivalent to the English expression “ to be 
set on stilts.” 

What has been offered may possibly throw some 
light on the phrase “ womanly heels.” Perhaps 
the querist will have the kindness to state where 
it occurs. 

It may be allowable to add, that the Spanish 
idea of regarding a particular kind of clogs or 
overshoes as proper to married women, may throw 
some light upon the term “ shoeing-horn,” as em- 
ployed in Kent. “ Shoeing-horn,” says Halliwell, 
“is anything which helps ¢o draw something on, an 
inducement.” In Kent, when a lass has a fancy 
for a lad, and attempts to attract his attention by 
encouraging another, it is said of that other, “she 
wants to make a shoeing-horn of him ;” in other 
words, she wishes, through his instrumentality, 
“ ponerse en chapines.” Tuomas Boys. 


“ Johnny the Bear” (2 §. iii. 348.) —In reply 
to this Query I beg to say, that about a quarter 
of a century since an eminent physician flourished 
who declared ruthless war against tight lacing, 
&e. as regards ladies, and overfeeding, &c. as re- 
gards gentlemen. His opinions were given in a 
plain unmistakeable manner — the right word (al- 
though sometimes a strong one) in the right place. 
The name of this gentleman was John Abernethy, 
which some terrified dandy no doubt anagram- 
matised into “Johnny the Bear,” in revenge for 
the fright and the dose the physician had ex 
him. «dae 


O seri studiorum! John Abernethy. C, 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, BTC. 


Had Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, with Eluci- 
dations, been edited by a Frenchman, he would doubtless 
have described the work as “Cromwell painted by him- 
self,” and there would have been considerable propriety 
in so designating it; for although Mr. Carlyle has 
mounted the picture in a goodly framework of appro- 
priate and most characteristic illustration, the picture is 
by the great Master himself; and these three volumes 
present us with a wondrous portrait, vigorous in outline, 
deep and broad in its shadows, of Oliver Cromwell, His 
Highness the Protector. The third volume, which has 
just been issued, completes the new edition of this valu- 
able contribution to our history, and which is made yet 
more valuable and useful by a full and well prepared 
Index. 

The new volume just issued (the fifth) of Lord Camp- 
bell’s Lives of the Tord Chancellors and Keepers of the 
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Great Seal of England, extends from the accession of 
William and Mary to the death of Lord Harcourt in 
1727; and embraces biographies of Maynard, Trevor, 
Lord Somers, Wright, Lord Cowper, and Lord Harcourt. 

Mr. Smith, having taken up the fanciful, if not in- 
genious, theory that the plays attributed to Shakspeare 
were in reality written by Bacon, not discouraged by the 
failure of his first attempt to establish his opinion, has 
issued a larger book upon the same subject, Bacon and 
Shakspeare, an Inquiry touching Plays, Playh » and 
Play-writers in the Days of Elizabeth, by W. H. Smith. 
Mr. Smith assumes that Shakspeare’s is a negative his- 
tory : “of his life all that we positively know is the period 
of his death.” We, in our simplicity, think that the 
entry of his baptism in the Stratford Register is as good 
evidence of his birth, as that of his burial is of his death. 
This is one specimen of the style of argument brought 
forward by Mr. Smith. Another is, that “there is not, 
among all the records and traditions handed down to us, 
any statement that he was ever seen writing or producing 
a manuscript.” Is this an argument? If it is, we can by 
the same process show that Chaucer did not write The 
Canterbury Tales, or Spenser The Fairy Queen. Again, 
we read if the works now attributed to Shakspeare “ had 
descended to us without any tradition as to the name of 
the author, and our only information respecting them had 
been an exact knowledge of the period at which they 
were written, that we should in that case have attributed 
them to William Shakspeare is in the highest degree 
doubtful.” Not at all: if they had been anonymous, and 
we had never heard of Shakspeare (and it is only his 
writings which have made Shakspeare known), it is not 
doubtful, but decided; we should never have attributed 
the plays to Shakspeare. Such being Mr. Smith’s style 
of argument, the reader will judge how far he is likely to 
make out the very absurd case—for absurd we must now 
pronounce it — which he has undertaken to establish. 

A sale of autograph letters, chiefly of foreign auto- 
graphs, but including some few English celebrities, which 
took place at the auction-rooms of Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson, in Piccadilly, on Wednesday and Thursday week, 
serves to show that rare autographs, not less than rare 
books, bear a rapidly-increasing price, many of the ar- 
ticles in this sale having produced three and four times 
the sums for which they were purchased no longer ago 
than last season: — Lot 11. A most charming letter from 
Princess Amelia, youngest daughter of George IIL, ad- 
dressed “ My poor Mary,” to an orphan who had enjoyed 
her protection, but had been guilty of some misconduct, 
and filled with most touching appeals to the erring girl to 
retrace her steps, sold for 3/. 10s. (This letter was = 
chased in Mr. Ray’s sale for 10s.) — Lot 66. Bishop Bos- 
suet, a letter concerning the reading of mystic authors, 
&c., 27. 4s. — Lot 92. Lodovico Carracci, a letter relative 
to some picture, 2/. 10s. — Lot 118. Pope Clement VIIL, 
who gave absolution to Henry IV. on his abjuration of 
Protestantism, a letter apologising for something which 
had given offence to the King, 3/. 3s.— Lot 145. Richard 
Cromwell’s signature to a lease, 3/.— Lot 159, Diane de 
Poictiers, Mistress of Francis I. and Henry II., a letter, 
41. 8s. — Lot 166. Edward IV. of England, letter to the 
Duke of Brittany, about some slanders which had been 
circulated, 102. 10s. — Lot 216. Thomas Gray, poet, letter 
to the Rey. W. Robinson; commences “ Dear (Reverend) 
Billy,” 2U. 2s. — Lot 234. Henry IV. of France, a lettre 
d’amour to Gabrielle d’Estrées, containing some amatory 
and free allusions, 6/. 6s. — Lot 301. Louis XIV., letter to 
D’Aguesseau, on the death of his Queen, Marie Thérese 
d’Autriche, 3/. 5s. — Lot 332. Sign Manual of “ Marye 
the Queen ” to a Wardrobe Warrant, dated June 20, 1557, 
4l. 6s. — Lot 383. Napoleon I., a scheme for the fortifica- 
tion of the harbour of Portovecchio, in Corsica, three 








pages, 31.— Lot 481. A most interesting Letter from 
obert Southey to R. Duppa, Nov. 22, 1805, 41; giving 
particulars of a recent tour in Scotland, visit to Melrose, a 
day’s salmon-spearing (“a singular, savage sport ”), visit 
to Sir Walter Scott (“a pleasant man, of open and 
friendly manners, so full of topographical anecdote, that 
having seen him you must be perfectly well satisfied how 
well history may be preserved by tradition ”); his meet- 
ing with Jeffrey, &c. Relative to the review of Madoc 
by the latter, he says, “a man who has been reviewed 
aboug fifty times, which is my case, is hardened to such 
things; besides, by God’s blessing, such praise or such 
censure as can be bespoke for five guineas a sheet can 
neither help nor harm me now. They who fling dirt at 
me will only dirt their own hands, for I am out of reach.” 
— Lot 490. Dean Swift’s letter to Mr. Philips, at Copen- 
hagen, March 8, 1708-9; believed to be unpublished, 
5l. 7s. 6d. In this letter he says, “ Critic Dennis vows to 
G— these operas will be the ruin of the nation, and 
brings examples from antiquity to prove it. A good old 
lady five miles out town askt me tother day what these 
uproars were that her daughter was always going to.” — 
Lot 494. Torquato Tasso, a Poetical Letter, entirely au- 
tograph, 13/.— Lot 513. Louise de la Miséricorde, the 
famous Duchesse de la Valliere, a letter to M. Daulier, 
5l. 2s. 6d. — Lot 515, Paul Veronese, painter, letter to his 
patron, M. A. Gandini, 34. 7s. 

Books Recetvep. — Tobacco, its History, Cultivation, 
Manufacture, and Adulterations, Its Use considered with 
reference to its Influence on the Human Constitution. By 
A. Steinmetz, Esq. A clever little book, well deserving 
perusal at the present time, when the Tobacco Contro- 
versy is exciting so much attention. 

A Treatise on the Cure of Stammering, by James Hunt, 
Ph. D., &c. In this third edition of his Treatise, Mr. 
Hunt’s object is for the first time to furnish a clear and 
comprehensive account of the numerous causes producing 
impediment of speech, and the various means proposed 
for their removal. 

The History and Description of the Walls of Colchester, 
by P. M. Duncan. A reprint from the Transactions of 
the Essex Archeological Society of Dr. Duncan’s learned 
and interesting dissertation on the walls of Colonia Camu- 
lodunum, 

Notices of the Ellises of France (from the Time of 
Charlemagne), and of England (from the Conquest), to the 
Present Time, by W. Smith Ellis, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
No. 1. To be continued Quarterly. ‘The author, obviously 
an enthusiast, announces that if the work is sufficiently 
encouraged to prevent pecuniary loss, the second Number 
shall contain Pedigrees of all the Ellises and Fitz- 
Ellises. 

River Gardens, being an Account of the Best Methods of 
Cultivating Fresh-water Plants in Aquaria, in such a 
Manner as to afford suitable Abodes to ornamental Fish 
and many interesting Kinds of Aquatic Animals, by H. 
Noel. This is a companion volume to the Ocean Gardens 
by the same author, noticed by us some few months since, 
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E.B. It will be seen by the notices of the death of the late Mr. Coulson, 
that he was the author of the article in The Quarterly in which it was 
endeavoured to prove t Lyttelton was Junius. Mr. Coulson is 

said to have left a volume ready for the press on the same subject. 


Swirrtana. In our next number. We hope shortly to resume the Cunus 
Parens. 
Oxontznsis will find the line — 
“ From grave to gay, from lively to severe "’ — 
in Pope's Essay on Man. 
The Rev. John Davison's Discourses on Prophecy were 


A. A. D. 
first published by Murray in 18%. See The Quarterly Theelogical Re- 
« p. 499., for a critical notice of them. 


Quakerism Anato- 
No copy of itis 


B. Regimen Sanitatis Salerni is a common book. 
mized and Confuted, by Thomas Jeuner, 1670, is rare. 
to be found in the British Museum or the Bodleian. 


Errata. 


> for “inbana” 
and 1. 37., 


— 2nd S. iii. 396. col. 35. read “ urbana,” 
for “ Imoque ” read oy een 
“ Nores anp Queares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Parts. The subscription for Stampxp Corres for 
Sex Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
yearly Ixvex) is 11s. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order in 
favour of Messas. Bett ano Datpy, 186. Freer Sraret, E.C.; to whom 
also all Communications ror tHe Eprtor should be addressed. 
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